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Fast Cutting McCulloch Power Saw for 
Farm, Lumbering and Commercial Use 


Yes, and best rrom any angle... lowest cost per HP... lowest 
weight per HP... professional quality and performance. 

The McCulloch Model 33 chain saw works full power at any 
angle, thanks to McCulloch floatless all angle carburetor 

... fells within one inch of the ground. It will save you 

time and energy while it pays for itself... easily in less 

than a year... possibly in less than a month. 





Prices f.o.b. Los Angeles 





MODEL 47...High production perform- MODEL 4-30... Fastest cutting light- NEW MODEL 99... Only 55 pounds with 
ance on large or small timber . . . weighs weight saw as shown with bow attach- 20 in. blade... for heavy duty logging. 
just 30 Ib., $265 up. ment, or with straight blade and chain, $450 up. 

$315 up. 
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World’s Largest Builders of Power Chain Saws 
McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION, Los Angeles 45, California 
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CHEMICAL BRUSH CONTROL 
IMPROVES LOGGING ROADS 


DOW brush killers solve problem of low visibility along forest 


roadways, switchbacks, access roads and communication lines 


Chemical spraying gives better results than mechanical 
methods in keeping brush back to give full road width 
and adequate visibility. Esteron® Brush Killer and 
Esteron® 245 do a good job of controlling brush and 
trees along switchback roads, logging roads, access roads 
and communication lines—and lessen the need for slash- 
ing and. bulldozing. 

Esteron Brush Killer and Esteron 245 have proved their 
worth in year-around basal bark spraying and _ frill 
application to control weed trees. Esteron 245 is especially 
effective on hardwoods. Esteron Brush Killer is a mixture 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





of low-volatility propylene glycol butyl ether esters of 
both 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T—while Esteron 245 contains the 
same type esters of 2,4,5-T only. Both products are also 
useful for spraying cut stumps and stubs to prevent 
resprouting. 

Lumber company superintendents and foresters are 
invited to write for detailed information on the use of 
Dow’s hard-hitting brush killers for easier maintenance 
of forest roadways and for timber stand improvement. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales 
Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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The President’s Picture 
Epitor: 

. Thought the coverage of the Presi- 
dent’s address and the other speakers at 
the Forest Congress was fine but I certainly 
didn’t like that picture of Ike on page 9 
with his mouth drawn down... . 

Eugene Williams 
Standard Oil Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
EpITorR: 
I don’t think it was the right thing to do, 
publishing a picture of Ike in the pose as 
shown on page 9 in the December issue of 
AMERICAN Forests. May I ask just why? 
F. Edward Biertuempfel 
Mayor, Township of Union 
Union County, New Jersey 
EDITOR: 
. .. What does that photographer have 
against our President? 
(Mrs.) Lenora Johnson 
Atlanta, Georgia 


(Editor’s Note— 
Personally, we 
thought it was a 
very human pic- 
ture of a_ very 
human man. Ap- 
parently hundreds 
of newspaper and 
magazine editors 
who used Bill 
Smith’s Associat- 
ed Press photo of 
the President 
thought so too, 
Nevertheless, we are sorry if: the picture 
offended Readers Williams, Biertuempfel 
and Johnson.) 


Epiror: 
That was a striking candid photograph of 
the President on page 9. Something ap- 
parently had tickled him and I am won- 
dering just what it was. 
Elaine M. Owens 
St. Louis, Missouri 


(Editor’s Note—The President had said, 
“I believe that every true American wants 
to pass on, without any stricture, the right 
of the individual to his own determination 
of what he is fitted for, of how he shall 
worship, of what he shall earn, of how he 
can save, and what he can do with his 
savings—subject to taxes.” At this point 
the President commented “I should remark 
that even in such a crown of roses as we 
know has always been the promise and the 
share of our beloved America, there are 
some thorns—and taxes is one of them, I 
guess.” The audience of 800 people chuck- 
led and applauded. Apparently pleased 
by the response to this remark,’ the Presi- 
dent then put his finger to his mouth as 
shown in Photographer Smith’s photo.) 


Reflective Suggestions 


EpiTor: 

The December issue of AMERICAN ForesTS 
appears to be a stimulating one. I have 
been part of the AFA for some time, and 
this is the first occasion on which I feel 
called upon to burden you with a letter. 





(Turn to page 60) 
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AMERICA’S G 
ECONOMY SAW 





This model has the famous MALL 3% 
2-cycle gas engine, automatic oiler, fd cast 
aluminum-magnesium housings, 360° index- 
ing, plus many other outstanding features. 
The MALL 12A fells timber up to 314-ft. dia. 
with one cut. Here’s the sensational price— 
still only $255.00, f.o.b. Chicago. 18” Bar. 


h.p. 


40 Factory-Owned Service Warehouses, Coast to Coast, 
To Give You Fast, Dependable Service 
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oe Every MALL Chain Saw is de- 
signeu, engineered, and produced IN ITS 
ENTIRETY by MALL, pioneer chain saw manu- 


4 facturer. You get uniform quality—uniform depend- 








ability! MALL QUALITY is proved by the fact 
that many MALL Chain Saws over ten 
years old are still in operation. 


NEWLY 
IMPROVED 


GAD 2MG 


NEW Balanced-Performance 5 h.p. Engine—means 
longer life for all moving parts. Also results in 
reduced vibration. You’ll be amazed at the way this NEW 
2MG handles—smoother and more powerful than any other 


one-man saw on the market. 

NEW Improved Carburetion—gives you fast, SURE 
starting every time. Positive idle adjustment is 

another result of MALL’s improved carburetion. Yes Sir, 

here’s the saw you’ve been waiting for. There’s none other 


like it. 
NEW Foolproof and Fully Automatic Chain Oiler— 
another important new feature that will mean 
longer life and better performance for your MALL 2MG. 
Chain, sprocket, and bar are properly lubricated at all times. 
P, LU, MALL 2MG the most sensational chain saw 
ever built. But don’t take our word for it. YOU 
BE THE JUDGE. See it...examine it...test it yourself. 
When you ask for a free demonstration of the 2MG you’re 


not obligated to buy...but if you do buy you’re getting a 
real value! It still costs only $295.00, f.o.b. Chicago. 18” Bar. 









dozens of outstanding features that make the 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7761 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Illinois 


I would like to receive a FREE demonstration of the MALL 2MGOQ0; 
MALL 12A O; both models 0. 


Name 
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Address 











WHERE AFA STANDS 





Editor’s Note: Both the statements appearing on this page originally were letiers to AFA President Don 
P. Johnston. The first letter, the gist of which appzars in the box below, was written by Carl D. Shoe- 
maker, editor of the Conservation News Service, and contained certain critical observations on AFA 
policies of the last few years. The second letter, appearing below in regular type, was written by AFA 
Executive Director-Forester Lowell Besley in reply to Mr. Shoemaker. In his letter Mr. Besley re- 
defines AFA’s conservation position and elaborates on the Association’s plans and goals for the future. 


HANK you for sending me a 

copy of Carl Shoemakcr’s let- 

ter to you of December 11. I 
appreciate, as I am sure you do, 
Carl’s frank, constructive criticism. 
In general, I agree with him. The 
staff and I have been carrying on 
discussions for some time as to how 
we might overcome the weaknesses 
which Carl points out. Carl did not 
make, and I am sure that he did not 
intend, any recriminations for the 
past, but instead was suggesting a 
future course of action. Naturally 
this can be no overnight change, but 


must be built on a strong founda- 
tion and will evolve as we grow. 
First of all, our new Program for 
American Forestry: will give us a 
basic forest policy against which to 
test proposed legislation and admin- 
istrative procedures. It may be nec- 
essary to fill in some details by action 
from time to time of the Board of 
Directors, but by and large I con- 
sider it my responsibility, with the 
help of my staff and individual Di- 
rectors upon whom it may be feas- 
ible to call, to interpret these polli- 
cies for the Association and to act 





you are now the President. 


distinguished career. 


of the reasons for this, 


sibility for leadership. 





MR. SHOEMAKER’S LETTER 


As an old college friend, I know that you will forgive me for making some 
observations to you relative to The American Forestry Association of which 


Your Association, which is now more than 75 years old, and the magazine 
which you publish known as AMERICAN Forests, have had a long and 


It has, in the decades gone by, been a leader in the field of forestry develop- 
ment and conservation. That it has recently come under attack and the 
launching of a movement to establish another organization to compete with 
it in the same field emphasizes, to my way of thinking, a re-examination 


I have been a member of the Association for quite a number of years and 
have followed its work and its aims and objectives most carefully. 


From my observations, and as a result of conversations with many others 
in the conservation movement, it seems to be pretty unanimous that in the 
last few years the Association has lost considerable following and influence 
in the field which it was organized to support. 


The most frequent observation is that the Association has not taken a 
forthright view of many of the proposals introduced in Congress affecting 
the forests, their management and their products. Controversial measures 
have been either ignored or mildly supported or condemned. The Associa- 
tion should be the leader in all of the movements relating not only to the 
better management and wiser use of our own federally-owned forest reserves, 
but those under privately-owned management. 


I, for one, do not favor a new organization in this field. The American 
Forestry Association should carry the ball and lead the parade. There is 
too much at stake to divide the forces by encouraging a new organization 
such as has been proposed. I regret to note that some of the sponsors of 
the proposed new organization are identified with other organizations in the 
conservation movemeii. This is not a wholesome situation. I believe that 
whatever may be needed to strengthen your organization should come from 
within itself and not from outside influences seeking to divide the respon- 








upon them when needful and with- 
in the limitations of the resources of 
the Association. 

Secondly, I believe that it is essen- 
tial that we limit our activity to, and 
take stands upon, only those meas- 
ures about which we can be fully 
informed. This has been our policy 
in the past and I believe it should 
be continued. The principal modifi- 
cation is that we must be informed 
on considerably more measures than 
we have been in the past. In this 
connection I hope that we can make 
more use individually of our Direc. 
tors. If they are selected on the basis 
of their leadership in different fields 
having to do with~forest conserva- 
tion, each one of them should con- 
sider himself my adviser in his par- 
ticular field of knowledge and help 
to keep me informed as to issues in- 
volved and desirable action to take 
on matters in that field. Of course, 
as soon as our resources permit, we 
need to add a forester and an assist- 
ant forester to the staff. The for- 
ester should be a mature individual 
who would be capable of represent- 
ing us at hearings on the Hill and 
could keep completely informed 
with respect to what is going on in 
the Congress and Administration. 
This is a full-time job when Con- 
gress is in session. The assistant 
forester could carry on the full-time 
work of the Conservation Depart 
ment and give real service to our 
members. This would free the 
Executive Director to- represent the 
Association all around the country 
at various meetings and in individ- 
ual contacts with conservation lead- 
ers and friends and supporters of the 
Association. It is only in this way 
that the Association can re-establish 
its leadership. The Forest Congress 
was a fine first step, but the ground 
gained will be lost unless we have an 
effective follow-up and a continuity 
of effort. 

Thirdly, of course, we need to 
strengthen our magazine with more 
staff, more advertising and more 


(Turn to page 54) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


"ALL FEDERAL CONSERVATION AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS are being reappraised. 











Sound projects now under way will be continued. New projects in which the fed- 
eral government has a part must be economically sound, with local sharing of 
cost wherever appropriate and feasible. In the next fiscal year work will be 
started on 23 projects that will meet these standards." These words from 
President Eisenhower's state-of-the-Union message at the opening of the Second 
Session of the 83rd Congress set the stage for the legislative program. Other 
than the basic principles set forth above, the President has been far from spe- 
cific. The specific recommendations will appear as administration-sponsored 
legislative proposals. 


A UNIFORM AND CONSISTENT WATER RESOURCES POLICY and a revised public lands policy are 





promised. The President also has promised continued protection and improvement 
of national forests, parks, monuments and other natural and historic sites, and 
fishery and wildlife resources. He has expressed the hope that the Congress 
will pass pending legislation to improve the conservation and management of 
public-owned grazing lands in the national forests. 


THE GRAZING BILL REFERRED TO BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER in his state-of-the-Union message 





CHANGES 


is the Aiken-Hope Bill, S. 2548, and its companion in the House, H.R. 6787. 

This is a successor to the so-called stockmen's grazing bill (S. 1509 and H.R. 
4023) which encountered strong opposition. The new measure stands a good chance 
of becoming law. Favorable hearings were held on it by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee this summer. It gives recognition to the rights 
earned by grazers by virtue of the improvements they make on the national forest 
ranges, and provides for court review of Forest Service and Department of Agri- 
culture decisions on grazing problems. 


IN FOREST SERVICE POLICY AS IT AFFECTS GRAZING will also help to answer some of 





the grazers' objections to past practices. The new policy should encourage 
grazers to make additional range improvements since it will result in fewer ad- 
justments of permits for the purpose of admitting new permittees or increasing 
the areas allotted to smaller permittees at the expense of the larger ones. 

It is stated "Because the West has become more stabilized, there is less need 
for such redistribution." Transfer cuts — those made in the number of per- 
mitted livestock when a base ranch changes ownership — also will be reduced to 
a minimum. Reductions in range use will be made when needed, without reference 
to the transfer of grazing privileges from one person to another. Often, in 
the past, such reductions were made at the time a stockman sold his ranch prop- 
erty or livestock. With these changes in policy and with the passage of S. 
2548, to which there appears to be little objection, many of the problems of 
national forest grazing will be on their way to solution. 


IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT, RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, U.S. Forest Service, points out that 





about 4.1 million cattle and sheep graze western national forests. Fees paid 
by 20,000 permittees in 1953 totaled $4.4 million. Range investments made by 
the federal government include $3.5 million for reseeding and $16.9 million for 
fences, watering improvements, driveways, etc. In the past ten years, permit- 
tees have spent $2.3 million for similar improvements on national forest land, 
and additional private contributions in materials and labor are valued at 
$650,000 (See story page 26). 


(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (Continued) 


AREAS WITHIN THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM that are of questionable national significance 





may be transferred from federal to state or local jurisdiction, under a propos- 
al by Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay to preserve the national charac- 
ter of the system. Park or monument areas of purely local importance or used 
primarily for recreation by local people should, under current administration 
policies, be the responsibility of the local people. A similar view is taken 
toward parkways and roads which are not primarily of service to an area of na- 
tional significance. Since the national park system is established by law, and 
most of the park and monument areas are likewise the results of specific legis- 
lation, it will be necessary that Congress act before any major changes can be 
effected. 


THE PARKS PROPOSAL IS ONE OF SEVERAL made by a special committee that recently completed | 





ANOTHER 


a survey of the National Park Service. Basic facts boil down to the Park Serv- 
ice having more areas and more problems in connection with them than the funds 
appropriated for the parks allow to be operated efficiently. Since park poli- 
cies are rather clearly expressed both in legislation and regulation, the survey 
groups also recommended shifting some of the emphasis from the Washington, D.C. 
office and the regional offices to the parks themselves. This will provide more 
funds and personnel at the park and monument level. Such a reorganization is 
now being worked out. 


PROPOSAL IS THE MODIFICATION OF PARK BOUNDARIES, particularly where Interior 





holdings, not particularly useful to the purposes of the parks, require polic- 
ing, road maintenance and other expenditures. To purchase such holdings, often 
involving homes, stores and tourist accommodations, would mean expenditures far 
greater than park budgets can stand. The simplest solution, when not incon- 
sistent with maintenance of park standards, is to shift such problem areas out- 
Side the parks. The proposals will be looked upon by many persons as the be- 
ginning of the dismemberment of the national park system. Actually, if the new 
policies are carried out judiciously, they can mean a strengthening of the sys- 
tem by more efficient management. 


WILDLIFE AND RECREATION GROUPS ARE EXPRESSING dissatisfaction with the new joint policy 





Statement of the Department of the Interior and the Department of Defense. The 
new policy calls for a minimum of land purchase for the purposes of reclamation, 
flood control and navigation improvement. Easements will be sought wherever 
feasible, and land purchases in the main will be restricted reservoir storage 
and flood peak areas. Unless specifically authorized by the Congress, land will 
not be purchased for wildlife or recreational purposes. Actually, under the 
former policy of land acquisition, land was not acquired specifically for wild- 
life or recreational purposes. Such land as was purchased beyond normal flood 
peaks often did, coincidentally, have wildlife and recreation possibilities. 
Under the new policy, flowage easements will be obtained but border land will 
not ordinarily be purchased. While the policy will not necessarily be more eco- 
nomical than the old ones, it will result in less federal ownership, and conse- 
quently less public land available for public use. 


FOREST PRODUCTS AS FACTORS IN DEFENSE were given increased recognition by the establish- 





ment of an Interdepartmental Forest Products Committee, one of several commodity 
committees, serving in an advisory capacity to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. The committee, which will advise ODM in the development of supply, re- 
quirements and technical data, consists of representatives of the Department of 
Defense, Department of Commerce, Department of State, Department of the Interior, 
Department of Agriculture, U.S. Tariff Commission and the General Services 
Administration. Within ODM, a Division of Agricultural and Forest Products is 
being established. 


CITIZENS FOR CONSERVATION, INC., is the most recent conservation group to appear on the 





Washington scene. Announced in January, the new group will promote conservation 
of human and natural resources at the community level. President of the group 
is former Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota. 
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Let’s Not Deseerate the Dinosaur 


An organization that regards our system. of 
national parks and forests as the two greatest 
conservation achievements of our century. The 
American Forestry Association is gravely con- 
cerned over the recent proposal, as endorsed by 
the Department of the Interior, to build a dam 
in the heart of Dinosaur National Monument. 
The national parks and monuments have been 
set aside for the health and enjoyment of all the 
people of the United States. Most of these areas 
preserve scenic wonders which could not be 
duplicated if destroyed or severely modified. 

The Dinosaur Monument is no exception. It 
was approved by an exacting historical board 
and created by executive order. Described by 
former Parks Director Newton B. Drury as 
“unique,” the monument has two special attrac- 
tions. One of these is the quarry of dinosaur 
fossils for which the monument is named. It is 
understood that this area would not be disturbed 
by the proposed dam. The other attraction con- 
sists of the deep river canyons of rare and wild 
beauty first brought to the attention of the 
public by the late John Wesley Powell. In the 
opinion of some, these canyons rival the more 
famous Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in 
picturesque grandeur. It is these canyons which 
would be partially filled by water backed up by 
a proposed dam at Echo Park. This water would 
greatly alter the present appearance of the 
monument. 

The threat to Dinosaur Monument in its pres- 
ent natural state is embodied in three bills — 
H.R. 4443 introduced by Rep. Wayne N. Aspin- 
all of Colorado; H.R. 4449 by Rep. William A. 
Dawson of Utah; and H.R. 4463 by Rep. Douglas 
R. Stringfellow of Utah. These bills call for the 
construction of initial units of the Colorado 
River Storage Project consisting of dams, reser- 
voirs, power plants, transmission facilities and 
appurtenant works. As set up in ‘the plan of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and approved by Inte- 
rior, the initial projects outlined in the bills are 
listed as Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur National 
Monument, Flaming Gorge, Glen Canyon, Navajo 
and Curecanti. 

At this point The American Forestry Associa- 
tion would like to make it abundantly clear that 
it is in full sympathy with the need for develop- 
ing the water resources of the West. More spe- 
cifically, the Association is in accord with the 
broad outline of the Colorado River Storage 
Project to provide water for irrigation, and pow- 
er for industry and municipal use in five western 
states. The key question in the case is not 
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whether there should be a water storage project 
on the Colorado but whether it is necessary to 
invade a national monument to assure the suc- 
cess of this whole project. 

What are the facts? Proponents of these bills, 
including Secretary McKay, Undersecretary 
Ralph A. Tudor (see page 39) and the Bureau 
of Reclamation would lead us to believe that the 
Echo Park Dam is a key link in the overall stor- 
age project and vital to its success. Opponents 
of the bills, including Major General U. S. 
Grant, III, former Interior Secretary Oscar L. 
Chapman and practically every conservation 
organization in the United States, declare that a 
judicious selection of alternative sites could ac- 
complish substantially the same objective with- 
out going into the monument at all. For exam- 
ple, Former Secretary Chapman, who has been 
in touch with this project since its inception in 
1950, informed AMERICAN Forests last month 
that “The Echo Park Dam and the Split Moun- 
tain Dam (also in the monument and proposed 
for future authorization by Interior) absolutely 
are not necessary.” (See page 38.) General Grant, 
an officer in the Corps of Engineers for 43 years 
and presently president of the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association, is equally emphatic 
on this point. (See page 37.) 

As clearly shown in the report on this prob- 
lem starting on page 32, this is a case where the 
experts disagree. The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation does not feel competent to judge on the 
relative merits of these sharply divergent tech- 
nical viewpoints. It does feel it is reflecting the 
viewpoint of a puzzled public when it states that 
there appears to be a reasonable doubt as to the 
necessity of building a dam in the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. 

Furthermore, it does not appear that a thor- 
ough study on all possible alternates has yet 
been made by the Bureau of Reclamation. A 
sincere search should be made for an alternative 
which does not encroach upon existing parks 
and monuments. For whether the proponents 
for Echo Park admit it or not, invading a na- 
tional monument would set a serious precedent 
—a precedent that the public is not likely to 
consider lightly once it is acquainted with the 
facts. Pending such a study and report, the other 
phases of the over-all Colorado River Storage 
Project, which are not in dispute, could proceed 
providing the Congress finds Reclamation’s esti- 
mates and plans valid and in order. 

Meanwhile, the Echo Park Dam should not 
be authorized. 
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Uncontrolled attacks by borers like these 
cost the public millions of dollars yearly 
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board 





Example of damage done by the shipworm, one 
of the most destructive of marine borer family 
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Dr. F. G. Walton Smith, director of ma- 
rine laboratory at Florida’s Miami U., 
world famous for oceanography studies 


Specially equipped ship is floating lab- 
oratory for U.S. Navy-Univ. of Miami 
fight against the “termites of the sea” 





RESH water can be a fairly good 
wood preservative. Timbers of 
ancient Roman galleys, which 
sailed Italian lakes 2000 years ago, 
have been found in sound condition 
only a few feet under the surface. 
Salt or sea water might likewise be 
a preservative but for certain small 
but highly destructive organisms 
known collectively as “marine 
borers.”” Where they abound, which 
may be almost anywhere from the 
polar seas to the Equator, you will 
find no sound wood of any great age. 
If they are not consumed entirely, 
timbers attacked by the members of 
this large underseas family are so 
badly riddled that they become easy 
prey to the elements. 


Marine borers are universal prob- 
lem, inhabit all the Seven Seas 


The borer damage toll in the tidal 
waters of the United States alone 
runs into the millions of dollars, 
and, as marine borers exist in all the 
seven seas, the total world loss must 
be enormous. The marine borer, in 
fact, can be considered one of the 
very real world-wide public enemies; 
its control one of the great unsolved 
problems of our times. While borer 
depredations have been checked by 
certain chemical treatments and 
preservatives, no sure-fire means of 
protecting wood completely from 
borer attacks has yet been found. 

The situation, however, is by no 
means hopeless. A vigorous counter- 
attack has been launched—appro- 
priately enough by the U. S. Navy. 
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The Battle 


at the Tide Line 


By E. JOHN LONG 














Uncle Sam’s Navy has launched a vigorous counterattack against 


a world-wide enemy of wood—the highly destructive marine borer 


“But the Navy has mostly steel 
ships, hasn’t it?” you ask. 

Right, but it must also protect a 
taxpayer’s investment of some $10 
million worth of wooden piers, bulk- 
heads, bridges, spars, small boats, 
floats and spars, belonging to the 
Navy in the United States and 
abroad. Damage has been heavy in 
some of our new outlying bases in 
the Pacific, particularly in the islands 
of the Aleutians. Vital defense dol- 
lars thus go down the drain, just as 
completely as they did in the days of 
wooden ships, when our losses to 
marine borers were greater than 
those to human enemies! 

It is an old problem and a com- 
plex one. Navy scientists and engi- 
neers now recognize that marine 
borers cannot be conquered simply 
by chemical treatments of wood, nor 
by poisons that would also kill off 
other and beneficial forms of sea life. 
Another approach must be found. 

So the Office of Naval Research 
and the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
have farmed the problem out to one 
of the leading centers of marine re- 
search in the world, the famous Ma- 
rine Laboratory of the University of 
Miami, which has been conducting 





basic studies in oceanography and 
marine problems since 1942. The 
Navy has been assured by every 
authority on the marine borer that 
before any effective preventative 
measures can be taken, more will 
have to be known about the life 
cycle, habits, and basic characteristics 
of the pests. 

For instance, no one really knows 
why these “nautical termites”’ bore 
into wood, nor why certain harbors 
and tidal waterways are heavily in- 













fested, while others, with the same or 


similar conditions, are not. Nor is 
anyone yet certain of the effective 
time period of the different commer- 
cial preservatives, nor what speeds or 
delays the leaching out of these pre- 
servatives. 

It should be obvious that Dr. F. G. 
Walton Smith, director of the Ma- 
rine Laboratory, and his biologists 
have undertaken a big assignment. 
An overnight solution is not to be 
expected. but enough progress has 


‘ Owners of waterfront property like this at Pompano Beach, Florida 
are among those who pay a heavy bill as result of borer attacks 
















































Researcher Lawrence Isham counts number 
of shipworm burrows on experiment panel 



































been made and scientific findings are 
encouraging enough to induce the 
Navy twice to renew its contract. A 
number’ of other organizations, 
private and scientific, have associated 
themselves with the project. 

Before we go into the results thus 
far, let’s take a look at some of the 
over-all aspects of the job the Ma- 
rine Laboratory has tackled, both in 
the field and at its own laboratories 
in Miami. 

First, just what is a marine borer? 
Most familiar and widespread of 
some half-dozen such salt water 
enemies is the shipworm, which isn’t 
a worm at all, although its naked 
snake-like body looks like one as it 
is pried from the wood. A_ better 
title is the Teredo, a name derived 
from the Greek teredon, whose dep- 
redations cost many a fine galley in 
classical times. Biologically it is re- 
lated to the clam, and the shell-en- 
cased head it uses as a drill certainly 
looks like a pair of minature clam 
shells. 

The Teredo or shipworm thus is 
a mollusk. Other marine borers in 
the mollusk group are the lesser 
known, but almost equally destruc- 
tive, Pholads and the Martesia. 

There is still another and entirely 
different borer family, the crusta- 
ceans, whose bigger cousins include 
crabs and lobsters. The subversive 
black sheep of this family are the 





It took some time and a lot of doing, but marine borers have ruined 
these wooden pilings at the Navy yard in Charleston, South Carolina 


Limnoria or gribble, the Sphaeroma 
or putty bug, and the chelura. 

Because the shipworm or Teredo is 
the most destructive, and also be- 
cause is is physically the largest of 
the lot, much of the laboratory fire 
at Miami is being pointed in its 
direction. A very primitive form of 
life, the shipworm was in existence 
in much of its present form long be- 
fore there were ships, even before 
primitive man began to roam the 
earth. Its first home was probably a 
water-soaked log, washed out to sea 
from a river in flood. 

Scientists have divided the life 


X-ray photo of wooden panel exposed in bay near Miami for only six 


months. All shipworms shown are alive, actively at work deep in wood 


span of the Teredo, like Gaul, into 
three parts: egg, larva, and adult. 
But the period of exact transition 
from one stage to another has not 
yet been determined. This is im- 
portant to know, because then the 
creature undergoes violent change 
and strain, and it is during such 
critical periods that its life might 
more easily be snuffed out. 

For instance, laboratory tests are 
being run to determine when the 
eggs are fertilized, leading to the 
larval stage. One theory among 
scientists holds that fertilization takes 
place within the parent; another that 
the eggs are fertilized in the water 
after ejection from the parent. The 
correct answer may provide the clue 
to a practical means of extermina- 
tion at this point. 

In its tiny larval stage the Teredo 
lives like any other bivalve mol- 
lusk. It can move about freely in 
open water, and sometimes drift con- 
siderable distances by taking ad- 
vantage of the tides. And it can 
withdraw for protection from other 
minute marine life within its two 
small clam-like shells, hinged at the 
top. 

When the time finally comes for 
it to settle down, the larval Teredo 
attaches itself to a piece of wood— 
generally a piling or bulkhead plank. 
By moving its shells it bores a tiny 
hole, no bigger than a pinhead, and 
disappears from the outside world 
forever! Once inside the wood, the 
larval shells become the basis for 
forming larger and more powerful 
cutting shells. It also develops 
siphons to draw in fresh sea water, 
and a two-pronged tail, called pal- 
lets, which, if an enemy tries to get 
inside the Teredo’s burrow, can 
tightly plug the opening. 
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From the sea water the Teredo is 
believed to get plankton, that mi- 
nute form of life that supports so 
many of the creatures of the ocean. 
And, as its clamshell head bores 
deeper into the wood, the Teredo’s 
body grows to fill the cavity it forms. 
The Teredo is the most invidious 


» .of marine borers because even the 


most heavily infested timber gives no 
outward sign that it is a mere shell 
within, subject to collapse without 
warning. Because the original pin- 
hole opening is never enlarged, the 
presence of Teredo activity usually 
isn’t suspected until too late. Samples 
of piling that passed external inspec- 
tion have been found to be so 
riddled with Teredo burrows that 
within they resembled great shafts of 
swiss cheese. 

In comparison, the Limnoria or 
gribble operates almost like a gentle- 
man. No bigger than a grain of rice 
when full grown, this crustacean 
does its boring with a strong pair of 
jaws. Working near the surface, it 
can honeycomb wood in such a 
manner that wave action soon ex- 
poses its presence by washing away 
bits of wood. This gives piling the 
familiar “hour glass” shape, as waves 
expose new areas to attack. Where 
there is little spread between the 
tides, Limnoria can sometimes work 
unobserved, but if a sampling of the 
sub-surface wood brings up spongy 
fibers—gribbles are at work! 

Another member of the same evil 
order, the Sphaeroma, is known in 
Florida and elsewhere along the Gulf 
coast as the putty bug. It likes the 
caulking used in the seams of small 
boats, and it also has the unwelcome 
distinction of being able to survive 
equally well in both fresh and salt 
water. 

Chelura, slightly larger than 
Limnoria, might be called a sub- 
leasor, because it enlarges existing 
burrows, for its own occupancy, 
made by Limnoria. 

The other two members of the 
mollusk group, the Pholad and 
Martesia, really look like small 
clams. Their bivalve shells, like 
blunt arrows, dig long tunnels that 
cross and recross until a cross-section 
of wood they attack has an even 
cheesier appearance than that rid- 
dled by Teredos of the same group. 

In addition to detailed biological 
studies, X-ray experiments, and other 
investigations of the life cycles of the 
various marine borer organisms, the 
Marine Laboratory is giving a great 
deal of attention to the effectiveness 
of various .creosotes. Dr. Smith and 
the others engaged in the project be- 
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lieve that creosoting still remains the 
best and least costly protective device 
for exposed wood, but, although 
various creosotes now on the market 
may look alike and they may call 
for the same concentration (20 
pounds per cubic foot), there seems 
to be a difference in lasting qualities. 
Some have been known to last 15 
to 30 years, others considerably less. 

Rear Admiral J. F. Jelley, USN., 
late chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, had this to say, in 
a recent speech, about creosoting 
methods and techniques: 


of the world, a project in which the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks co- 
operated. The late Dr. William F. 
Clapp, noted biologist of Duxbury, 
Mass., collected and studied these 
panels and a considerable amount of 
accurate information was obtained. 
But the net result was _ theories, 
rather than conclusions based on 
sound and extensive research. No 
one knew for sure whether creosot- 
ing protected wood for limited 
periods because of toxic action, or 
whether it simply slowed up the 
digestive processes of the borers. 











Graphic example of marine borer action is this section cut 
from an untreated fender pile at a pier in Adak, Alaska 





“I feel that the federal specifica- 
tions, as well as most of the other 
standard specifications of creosote 
oil, have been written for the con- 
venience of the distillers and have no 
sound scientific basis. . . As far as 
I can determine, no _ systematic 
studies have been made to determine 
the effective chemical compounds of 
coal-tar creosote which inhibit the 
entrance of marine borers. The situ- 
ation has not changed in 25 years. 
It is still unknown exactly what 
specific qualities in the creosote are 
essential to give the longest service 
to creosoted piles.” 

Scientific study of the problem had 
its inception, however, as long ago as 
1922, when the National Research 
Council investigated the distribution 
of marine borers and the taxonomy, 
or classification and identification, of 
the different types of borers. 

There was even a sporadic attempt 
to place test panels in various parts 


Could the compounds of creosote be 
strengthened in any way to prevent 
or delay their being leached out by 
sea water? What of the merits of 
iron and silica compounds in lieu of 
creosote? 

This is where, in 1948 the Marine 
Laboratory came into the picture. 
Since that time Dr. Smith and his 
associates have developed a_tech- 
nique of raising marine borers in 
captivity, with the obvious advan- 
tage of being-able to observe the 
creatures under controlled labora- 
tory conditions. Thus living speci- 
mens may be brought not only 
under the microscope, but also be- 
fore the X-ray camera which can 
photograph them as they go about 
their nefarious work deep in the 
wood. 

Because the Marine Laboratory 
headquarters occupies one of the 
buildings of the old University of 

(Turn to page 46) 








Instructor 
the fundamentals of good carpentry work 


Vision 


N education otherwise quite 

beyond their dreams and re- 

sources has been made avail- 
able to hundreds of boys and girls 
from the forested and farming area 
around Mount Berry, Georgia be- 
cause of the vision, devotion and de- 
termination of a woman who dedi- 
cated her life to the principle that 
the price of knowledge should not 
always be measured in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. That woman was 
Martha Berry, founder, and until 
her death in 1942, director of the 


introduces younger boys to 


Martha Berry, left, and Oak Hill, above, her palatial f 


home, which is now a showplace and property of Berry 





Berry Schools, institutions of highe1 
learning where the right to an edu- 
cation is not bought, but is earned 
with intelligence, initiative and hard 
work. 

Less than half the young men and 
women enrolled in the Schools pay 
any cash. The others work their 
way. All work on the campus is per- 
formed by the students under expert 
supervision. Students are busy early 
and late, six days a week, in some 
25 different projects—farming, for- 


This is the up-to-date wood working shop in 
industrial arts division of Berry College 
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estry on the 25,000 acres planted in 
pine by Miss Berry, poultry raising, 
wood working, weaving, preserving. 
These projects are the basis of the 
financial arrangements that make an 
education available to the students. 
However, at Berry, as at all self help 
schools, the program costs more than 
the total income of the school. Con- 
sequently, $150,000 must be raised 
annually to keep alive Martha 
Berry’s dream of an education for 
those who otherwise couldn’t afford 
it. 


Berry Schools’ prize-winning 
Jersey herd heads for pasture 
















All woodwork, paneling and furniture in this sitting 
room of a Berry guest house was made by men students 


ei was 


Suits from sacks—a_ favorite 
project in home economics class 


Berry operates its own sawmill where timber cut in 
the forest can be sawed for Schools’ use or for sale 





Possum Trot Community School, oldest of Berry Schools, Student finishing meticulous repro- 
now operates as elementary school for area children duction of an antique kneehole desk 








“The Sunday Lady of Possum Trot,” as he 
students called her, sitting before f 
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N September of 1858 a California 

pioneer named Hale Tharp, living 

near Three Rivers, was looking 
for a good summer pasturage for his 
cattle. Chief Chappo of the Kaweah 
Indians with whom Tharp was 
friendly, said he knew of a likely 
spot, and to his astonishment Tharp 
was taken to a grassy meadow near a 
grove of the Big Trees—the Sequoia 
gigantea—the oldest and biggest liv- 
ing things on earth. 

Tharp was not the first to discover 
such trees—a Captain Joseph Walker 
reported seeing some in 1833, but 
his mention appears to have gone 
unnoticed, and it was only after 
Tharp returned to tell others of his 
incredible find, and finally moved in 
his livestock to make good his claim 
to the land and the trees, that they 
began to attract visitors from all 
over the world. 

Very soon travelers and naturalists, 
including the famous John Muir, 
realized that these magnificent trees 
were a priceless heritage —and 
unique on the face of the earth. 
Some of them were 300 to 330 feet 
high and up to 30 feet in diameter 
even above the stump-swell (ten feet 
above the ground). -A count of 
the annual rings on the stumps of 
those cut down showed they were 
between 3000 and 4000 years old! 
Nowhere, at any time had living 
things of this age been found. These 
trees went back to the very begin- 
ning of man’s history. 

What was not known at that time, 
but has since been established from 
the study of fossils found in Alaska, 
Greenland, Europe and other parts 
of the world, is that millions of years 
ago, in the Miocene period trees of 
the Sequoia group such as the Big 
Trees and their cousins the Calli- 
fornia redwoods, covered much of 
the earth. These few thousand trees 
in California were a miraculous sur- 
vival from another age. 

It seems appalling to us today, but 
the first instinct of most of the pio- 
neers was to chop down as many 
thousands of these venerable giants 
as fast as possible — not to get lum- 
ber — for only a very small fraction 
of this wood ever reached a sawmill 
— but seemingly just for the fun of 
it. Old photographs show whole 
valleys covered with trees abandoned 
where they fell. In some cases they 
fell awkwardly, and always they were 
too big to handle by ordinary log- 
ging methods. Very often, too, they 
shattered when they fell, for the Big 
Tree is brittle, and not a commercial 
wood. (The redwood, on the other 
hand is very useful indeed.) 
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Obviously these early ax wielders 
were not lumbermen in our modern 
sense: chopping down trees for the 
fun of it made no more sense than 
did the slaughter of tens of thou- 
sands of buffalo on the western 
plains. The attitude of these people 
toward the Big Trees is best shown 
by the use to which the stump of the 
first one cut down in the Calavaras 
Grove was put: it was used as the 
floor of a tiny dance hall in which 
21 couples could dance. This stump 
was 27 feet in diameter, and the tree 
was estimated to have been 1300 
years old. At the time such side- 
show gimmicks seemed more impor- 
tant to settlers than the age, beauty 
or scientific value of the Big Trees. 
It was also about this time that a 
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big section of the bark of another 
tree 32 feet in diameter was cut off 
and shipped to Paris for an exposi- 
tion. 

The Big Trees are found in some 
72 groves scattered along the west- 
ern slopes of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains in California in a strip 
about 250 miles long reaching from 
the American River on the north to 
Deer Creek on the south. These Big 
Trees are related to the California 
redwoods. but in many ways are 
quite different. However, both may 
be spoken of as Sequoias. 

The Big Tree, or Sequoia gigantea, 
grows at an elevation of from 4000 
to 8500 feet in a fairly dry, cool cli- 
mate. In winter there is often six 

(Turn to page 49) 
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By NARD JONES 


His direction of timber salvage following the disastrous Northeast 
hurricane of 1938 started ex-forester Ted Tinker on a distinguished 


career as key spokesman for the American Paper and Pulp Association 


Tinker, in 1930, advising forest landowner 
in Wisconsin on practical aspects of forestry 




















pulp and paper industry got up 

quietly in the Fourth American 
Forest Congress of The American 
Forestry Association to announce 
that the industry is managing 28 
million acres of forest land and em- 
ploying 1233 professional foresters. 

He was E. W. (Ted) Tinker, 
known to a limited number of peo- 
ple as the executive secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, a so-called “trade association” 
for the sixth largest U. S. industry. 
But professional foresters know him 
as an ex-assistant chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

So Ted Tinker got full attention 
in his five-minute talk at the Forest 
Congress, and what he had to say 
certainly marked an epoch in the 
American forest picture. In fact, as 
this ex-forester himself expressed it: 
“If at previous conferences we had 
had figures of this kind to consider, 
our viewpoint of the future of pri- 
vate forestry and industrial forestry 
in this nation would have been 
changed.” 

He went on with his vital statis- 
tics. The pulp and paper industry 
has 26 forest tree nurseries with a 
productive capacity of 80 million 
trees a year. It distributes about 31 
million trees to forest farmers — and 
it spends about five million dollars 
a year for forest fire protection. 

The deceptively slight and quiet 
Mr. Tinker had other statistics, but 
he did not belabor the Congress 
with them. Having stated the basic 
situation in pulp and paper with 
regard to forestry, he wound up with 
a friendly haymaker and let it_fly. 

“When the next Forest Congress 
is called,” he predicted, “the public 
foresters are going to be regarded as 
custodians of the forests rather than 
managers — unless there is a radical 
change in the viewpoint of public 
foresters in public forest manage- 
ment policies.” 

As if that did not make the public 
foresters look thoughtful enough, 
Ted Tinker went on: “Contact be- 
tween public foresters and private 
foresters is inevitable, due to the in- 
tensive forest conservation that is 
economically necessary with this vast 
area in private ownership. And if 
that fact isn’t recognized by public 
foresters, then you will be viewed as 
custodians, not forest managers.” 

He added that, as ‘‘an ex-Forest 
Service employee,” he would regret 
this very much. 

It was a tough-fibered stance to 
take before such a cross-section of 
American forestry and conservation 


[De last Fall a key figure in the 
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interests in the nation’s capital. But 
Ted Tinker had the statistics to 
back it up, a preliminary tabulation 
which AMERICAN Forests reproduces 
with this story. 

Months ago the executive secre- 
tary of American Paper and Pulp 
Association began to have a strong 
hunch, and he began asking his 
membership a set of searching ques- 
tions about their forestry practices. 
Tinker had an abiding faith in the 
result. Nobody knew better than he 
that the industry had made progress, 
for Tinker himself was responsible 
for a good deal of that progress. 

Claims had been made, and sin- 
cere convictions uttered. As long ago 
as July 1952, this writer had stated 
in an industry newsletter: “Perhaps 
it’s time for someone to state clearly 
that lately the wood-using industries, 
with pulp and paper leading, have 
been making the fastest progress to- 
ward a true American forestry pol- 
icy.” 

That statement was inspired by a 
talk with Ted Tinker. Obviously he 
thought so too. But there were no 
facts — and without facts one man’s 
belief was as good as another’s. 

The survey that Ted Tinker made 
proved conclusively that pulp and 











paper had indeed led the way to- 
ward establishment of a modern for- 
est policy for the social and eco- 
nomic use of trees. This was actu- 
ally to the astonishment of the in- 
dustry itself. A very great deal had 
been happening to the pulp and 
paper industry, far more than mere 
attainment of sixth place among 
major industries. It had, within 15 
or 20 years, completely changed in 
character. Before 1925 it was largely 
dependent upon wood pulp from 
abroad, chiefly from the Scandi- 
navian countries. But within two 
decades, through a great depression 
and a world war, it had developed 
its own North American wood pulp 
industry. 

This meant that the mills manu- 
facturing paper and paper products, 
and other things made from wood 
cellulose fibers, had become based 
upon North American raw material. 
It meant, as well, that this raw ma- 
terial had to be based upon sound 
forestry practices, upon trees grown 
as crops in perpetuity. 

Because of the great world-wide 
demand for paper and paper prod- 
ucts, this had to happen fast — and 
the industry had been making it 
happen fast. So fast that but few of 
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its leaders saw the whole thing in 
complete objectivity. 

Of course, a few did — but even 
more to the point, the staff leader 
of the industry association saw it, 
very clearly. He could see the whole 
of it from his vantage point in New 
York’s tall Chanin Building, and 
whenever he went to Washington, 
which was, and is, plenty often. 

And whenever he was in doubt he 
took a field trip, to the woods and 
to the mills. The last time this writer 
interviewed Ted Tinker was in a far 
western bus, on a back road some- 
where between the St. Helens Tree 
Farm and the sprawling mill town 
of Longview on the Columbia River. 


He had just got the final results of 
his forestry questionnaire and was 
full of the subject. Even then, last 
midsummer, he was trying to decide 
whether to let fly at the Forest Con- 
gress or simply let the figures speak 
for themselves. 

He had about decided to let fly, 
for several good reasons. One was 
that statistics don’t always speak for 
themselves clearly. Another reason 
was that Ted Tinker felt that this 
was mighty strong proof of the good 
and efficient working of the competi- 
tive enterprise system. 

A third reason was that Tinker 
still has a deep loyalty to the old 
Forest Service—and he felt that 
many public foresters were on the 
wrong path of thinking, a path that 
could be detrimental, if not disas- 
trous for them. 


In short, he had a_ conviction 
about the future and felt he ought 
to share it where it would do the 
most good. Tinker’s definite ability 
to predict has some of his staff in 
awe. Said one of them to this writer 
last winter: “Did you read about 
that new lumber made out of saw- 
dust? Harder than a board, and 
cheaper to make? You know, Ted 
Tinker told me ten years ago they 
were going to do that. He’s always 
been able to see the future!” 

There’s nothing mysterious about 
Tinker’s ability with the crystal ball 
where forestry is concerned. He was 
raised with forestry, and knows just 
about all of its meanings and its 
potentialities. He didn’t change 
when, as executive secretary of the 
trade association, he became what 
he calls “a businessman” —to dis- 
tinguish one kind of individual from 
another —a forester. He himself ad- 
mits that while the pulp and paper 
industry could take him out of the 


forests, they couldn't take the forests 
out of him. 


And the cold fact is that the pulp 
and paper executives never really 
did take Ted Tinker out of the for- 
ests. Actually, he was blown out — 
by a hurricane — that unforgettable 
Northeast blow of 1938. 


He was, when the hurricane struck, 
assistant chief, U. S. Forest Service, 
right pext to the top man. His spe- 
cific charge, however, was the branch 
of state and private forestry. He had 
come to that job from the post of 
regional forester in the North Cen- 
tral Region which he had estab- 
lished. And in that establishment 
he had delineated the national for- 
est units of the region, acquired for- 
est land, and initiated the now tre- 
mendous forestry program there. 

Ted Tinker was too busy to notice 
it then, but was even at that time 
under the watchful eye of a number 
of pulp and paper executives in the 
North Central area. They had to 
approve of his loyalty to the Service, 
and they liked his knowledge and 
consideration of their own practical 
problems. One of these men was 
D. C. Everest, now chairman of the 
board of Marathon Corporation, 
and to become a president of Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association. 
However, Ted Tinker went on to 
Washington. 

Then came the terrible hurricane 
of 1938. Thousands of acres of trees 
were blown down in the Northeast 
states, and something had to be done 
about it quickly. It was the kind of 
damage that could not be repaired, 
but those “down” trees had to be 
got out of there before they caused 
fires and. hindered the regrowth 
which now would be more vital than 
ever. Moreover, they had to be re- 
moved without wastage, and this 
meant disposing of them to manu- 
facturers. 

It was a big job, a tough job that 
had to be done in a hurry. And it 
was fraught with political dynamite. 
Ted Tinker got that job. 

Almost at once he did an amazing 
thing. He quickly saw that the ordi- 
nary machinery of the Forest Serv- 
ice, indeed of any government agen- 
cy, would be far too slow and cum- 
bersome to do this job in the time 
allotted by nature. The hurricane 
had struck fast, and Tinker had to 
strike back with something like simi- 
lar speed. 

So he organized the Northeastern 
Timber Salvage Administration. It 
worked with, but separate from, the 
Forest Service. But most of all it 
worked with the people, the woodlot 
owners, the highway commissioners 
and the city councils, and the manu- 


facturers who could use the timber. 
It was a kind of martial law unto 
itself, yet it had due regard for the 
various rights of folks involved — 
and, as Tinker recalls, just about 
everybody in the Northeast was in- 
volved. 

Private industry stood agape at 
the efficiency of the newly-formed 
emergency NTSA. They looked 
again at Tinker. About this time 
the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation needed an executive secre- 
tary. Whether they consciously 
looked for a forester is not part of 
the record, but it’s fortunate they 
got one, as subsequent events proved. 

Tinker took the job, reluctantly 
at first, but with increasing enthusi- 
asm. It wasn’t easy to part from the 
Service he loved and to which he 
had devoted all his life since 1915. 
In 1940 the pulp and paper industry 
had only faintly begun to take its 
present shape. It was still a some- 
what heterogenous collection of 
mills, without much of a common 
denominator, still resting in large 
measure on a foreign wood pulp 
supply. 

From a distance, the APPA looked 
very much like many another trade 
association. It was, to the outsider, 
just a collection of industrial mem- 
berships with a “cushy” job for some 
fellow skilled in the art of trade 
association work. To those in the 
latter profession, Tinker seemed a 
misfit indeed. And many of those in 
the Forest Service felt that Tinker 
had traded his training and his pro- 
fession for a mess of pottage. 

Within a few weeks after Tinker 
became executive secretary of the 
trade association, the post of chief 
of the U. S. Forest Service fell va- 
cant. By training, background, seni- 
ority and other factors, Tinker — 
had he stayed on in the Service — 
would have been a leading candi- 
date. A number of sages in Wash- 
ington nodded their heads wisely, 
and asked Ted Tinker if he wasn’t 
sorry he had made the jump “from 
forestry to business.” 

The man would not have been 
human if, at this time, he had no 
doubts. But he never expressed 
them, so far as can be discovered, 
then or later. 

And, after all, Tinker was not 
quite such a stranger to the indus- 
trial world as many believed. He 
had, in fact, begun his career in a 
job which — like the present one — 
joined forestry and industry. 

After graduation from the Yale 
Forest School, Tinker had gone 
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OHN McRAE, farmer-logger, 

Route 1, Shelton, Washington, 

said that back in 1923 he could sit 
on a horse and spot a white cow in 
the stumps, up to three miles away. 
Now a man would need a horse 50 
feet tall to see that far from the 
same trail. 

“And he would see no white cow,” 
said Mr. McRae. “Only trees.” 

Mr. McRae spoke as one of 15 
applicants for West Coast Tree 
Farms certificates on freeholds that 
amounted to 2261 acres of. forest 
land in Mason County. The hearing 
followed a luncheon of the Kiwanis 
Club of Shelton, county seat, forest 
industry center of the Lower Olym- 
pic Peninsula for a full century. 
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By JAMES STEVENS 


Farmers, loggers, business and pro- 
fessional people who had invested 
in tracts of cutover land years ago, 
made up the applicants. The hats 
of wives and mothers were pretty 
and bright among domes bald and 
grizzled. 


The tree farms hearing was an 
inspiring community gathering. The 
occasion was of great importance in 
the outlook of the examining com- 
mittee of the Industrial Forestry As- 
sociation, certifying agency of West 
Coast Tree Farms. Its members were 
eminent foresters E. T. Clark, W. B. 
Greeley, Clyde Martin and George 
L. Drake. They, like the Kiwanis 


The Shelton Cooperative Sustained Yield Unit of Mason and 


Eastern Grays Harbor Counties in Washington is a milestone 


on the road to better government-company-community relations 








Club members and other Shelton- 
ians, saw this spread of the tree 
farms movement among the 550 free- 
holders of tree land in Mason Coun- 
ty as a vital new force of promise for 
the region’s future. 

Hundreds more had their sights 
fixed on the values of tree farm 
management in neighboring Grays 
Harbor and Thurston Counties. 
Something big and new was being 
added to the green vistas of the 
Simpson Lookout. The people them- 
selves were moving into the picture. 

The sweep of the main scene, the 
big wheel of this forestry movement, 
is officially known as The Shelton 
Cooperative Sustained Yield Unit of 
Mason and Eastern Grays Harbor 
Counties in Washington. In practi- 
cal terms this is an agreement be- 
tween the Simpson Logging Com- 
pany and the U. S. Forest Service to 
pool timber in a working circle of 
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Applicants for tree farm certificates and Board of Directors Committee 
of Industrial Forestry Association, certifying agency of West Ceast 
Tree Farms, at Kiwanis Club meeting in Shelton in December of 1953 








government-owned and privately- 
owned Douglasfir forest land. The 
agreement took effect January 1, 
1947, and was well described in the 
February, 1947, issue of AMERICAN 
Forests, by W. B. Greeley. Its pur- 
pose, he emphasized, was to make 
the maximum use of the lands in the 
unit, so as to stabilize the forest 
communities that were dependent 
on the wise use of all these lands for 
their economic life. 

The agreement was made under 
the authority of U. S. Public Law 
273, dated March 29, 1944. It fol- 
lowed the U. S. Department af Agri- 
culture policy that had ruled the 
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national forests since February 1, 
1905 for local benefit through the 
“dominant industry.” It stated, 
“This agreement shall . . . be bind- 
ing upon the parties hereto, their 
successors and assigns, until Decem- 
ber 31, 2046.” 

In the Shelton case the people of 
Mason and Eastern Grays Harbor 
Counties were assured that 111,000 
acres of the Olympic National For- 
est within these counties and 173,000 
acres of adjoining private land 
would be converted into payrolls, 
taxes, transportation and _ business 
revenue at home. The Simpson Log- 
ging Company had provided the 
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principal payroll of the Shelton area 
since 1888. It was operating two 
sawmills and a plywood plant in the 
Shelton (pop. 5040) of 1947. In 
1942 the company had rescued the 
neighboring Eastern Grays Harbor 
County town of McCleary from ex- 
tinction by purchase of the plywood 
and door factories there. Shelton, 
McCleary, Elma, and other commu- 
nities within the Shelton “working 
circle,” have new homes, schools, 
churches, stores, and new money in 
the banks. New logging and lum- 
bering enterprises are flourishing. 
And now — the new tree farms. 

This tree farms potential looms 
in the future beside the 176,000 
acres of the South Olympic Tree 
Farm, even as state-ruled forests 
stand beside the Olympic National 
Forest in the tri-county territory of 
the Shelton-McCleary mills. 

The 1951 Forest Survey shows 
348,020 acres of private forest land 
in Mason County, more than half of 
it outside the Cooperative Sustained 
Yield Unit, in freeholds large and 
small. There are 59,530 acres of 
school and related lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Washington State 
Forest Board. The Capitol State 
Forest of 80,000 acres in Thurston 
and Grays Harbor Counties, with 
the last gap in its reforestation to be 
planted in 1954, is in the economic 
picture. So are some 4500 acres of 
Indian timber and as many more 
acres in municipal ownership. 

In March, 1953, 72 timbered acres 
of the Liegel Brothers’ 140-acre farm 
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near Shelton were awarded a tree 
farm certificate. Jack Liegel, 71, re- 
ported that he and his brother, Joe, 
63, had lived on their place since 
1913, “but it was only a few years 
ago that we woke up to the fact that 
there is cash value in trees.” Oscar 
Levin, Managing Forester of the 
South Olympic Tree Farm — in 
which the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company and other owners are 
cooperators with Simpson Logging 
Company—gave the Liegels counsel 
and help on the ground. So did 
Mason County Agricultural Agent 
Andrew Kruiswyk. After careful es- 
timates it was decided that 280,000 
board feet could safely be cut from 
the 72 acres over a ten-year period. 
The Liegels began with salvage and 
thinning operations. Jack Liegel at- 
tended the December Kiwanis Club 
tree farm meeting as an enthusiast 
in the movement. 

Many of these forest freeholds 
hark back to the pioneers. The land 
of the Liegels was first logged in 
1890, by bull teams. It was cutover 
again in 1910. Another new tree 
farm that is owned by a team of 
brothers, John and Henry Momm- 
sen, has one of the finest young 
forests in the state near McCleary. 
Their father filed on 160 acres of 
public domain timber there in 1878, 
later bought 540 more acres of cut- 
over land. Two years later a light- 
ning fire killed the big timber. The 
brothers, as they grew, watched the 
young Douglasfirs grow in the snags. 
Today the new forest is a show place 
of eastern Grays Harbor County. A 
thinning operation example from 
half an acre brought $87 for 1350 
board feet of young-growth peeler 
logs and $92 for 2550 feet of sawlogs 
—or a total return of $179 for a 
piece of good forest practice. The 
harvesting plan on the Mommsen 
Brothers Tree Farm is for 2,000,000 
board feet of selectively cut timber 
per year from today’s 700 tree farm 
acres. They have refused an offer of 
$70,000 for the stumpage alone. 

Warren Winslow and his wife own 
a 220-acre West Coast Tree Farm on 
the McCleary-Olympia Highway, in 
Thurston County. He is 30, a Navy 
combat veteran of World War II, 
and keeps busy as a logging contrac- 
tor with a 12-man crew. His father, 
who has farmed and logged in the 
area since 1890, has recently applied 
for a tree-farm certificate. On his 
three tracts Warren Winslow has 
thinned out the young growth, cut 
down snags and otherwise reduced 
the fire hazard and put protection 
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practices into effect. On one 80-acre 
tract the annual growth is now 1000 
board feet per acre. He is an active 
promoter of the tree farms program 
among other tri-county forest and 
logging freeholders. 

Far to the north, at Tahuya on 
Hood Canal, Mason County, Harvey 
Rendsland’s father bought 160 acres 
of cutover in 1890. Its logging his- 
tory looked back to 1876. Today 
the quarter-section bears a stand of 
Douglasfirs with many trees that 
have diameters of from 20 to 30 
inches. In 1924 Harvey Rendsland 
and his wife, Ranka, bought 165 
acres that had been logged with 
oxen in 1894, with numbers of the 
old-growth trees left. They were 
harvested in 1928. The young 


growth was carefully saved. Its trees 
now average 24 inches in diameter. 
The Rendslands have a third tract 
of 320 acres, which was originally 
logged in 1890. All of these tracts 
are now in the Rendsland Tree 
Farm. Harvey Rendsland is also a 
contract logger who preaches the 
tree farm gospel to all private own- 
ers. 

Werner and Marzeli Mayr had 
1200 acres certified as the Mayr 
Brothers Tree Farm in 1949. It is 
located down the Wishkah water- 
shed from the western tip of South 
Olympic Tree Farm, and the market 
outlet is in Grays Harbor. However, 
Werner Mayr has been, and is, an 
active tree farm missionary to Mason 
and Thurston County freeholders 
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and small loggers. On December 4 
last year he led a meeting of a free- 
hold group that included Harvey 
Rendsland and Warren Winslow, 
with ten newspaper men of the three 
counties. In his keynote talk, Mayr 
said: 


“Good tree farming is profitable. 
How can we educate the smaller 
timber owners into practicing good 
works on their lands? First, basically, 
a sound, reasonable property tax on 
growing lands. Bend all effort to- 
ward new wood uses, so that the 
tree farmer can utilize his small 
pulp trees down to two-inch diame- 
ters by 56 inches long. Also use must 
be found for small alder and maple 
down to similar sizes... .If a man 
owns a stand of 50-year-old Douglas- 
fir, half of which is merchantable, he 
has the right as owner to take out 
the merchantable half even if in the 
logging the unmerchantable half is 
destroyed. This right cannot and 
should not be taken from him. We 


must sell him with the idea to pre- 
serve younger unmerchantable trees 
that they may reach maturity and 
bring him still additional income, 


and thereby favorably affect the 
economy of his community.” 


So goes the thinking of self-made, 


Shelton, Washington. This is the site of the Simpson Logging Com- 
pany’s operations and the center of activities and home life of 
logging families who live in this area of the sustained yield unit 


self-educated Logger-Tree-Farmer 
Werner Mayr of the Wishkah. It is 
this kind of thinking and talking 
that is having a tremendous influ- 
ence with the 500 forest freeholders 
of Mason County, the 1000 of Grays 


Harbor County, and the 2000 of 
Thurston County. In the Shelton- 
McCleary areas there were nine cer- 
tified tree farmers, then came De- 
cember 15, and there were 24. 
Harry Robbins, old-time head of 


Block logging on the Simpson Logging Company’s holdings in the Upper Wynooche Valley 
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the Hamma Hamma Logging Com- 
pany of Mason County, held fast to 
3500 acres of young growth in his 
stumps, and it is now the Hamma 
Hamma Tree Farm. Oscar Levin, 
manager of the great South Olympic 
Tree Farm, has his own certified tree 
farm freehold of 40 acres. Rudie 
Werberger, veteran vintner of Ma- 
son County and guiding genius of 
the Mason County Forest Festival — 
1954 will be its tenth year — has an 
80-acre tree farm. Mason County 
School Superintendent J. W. (Bill) 
Goodpaster owns 500 acres that are 
well stocked with Douglasfirs from 
10 to 30 years old. Warren Williams 
is a logger who has a tree-farm man- 
agement plan at work on his 98 
acres. Raymond W. Scott is a saw- 
mill man with 37 acres of young 
Douglasfir. 

Each name has a story of pioneer 
logging, of fire on the land, of efforts 
to clear, graze and cultivate, then of 
the triumph of the trees on some 
part of the property, with the 
owner’s eventual realization of the 
values of the forest crop. In most 
cases the freeholders have gone be- 
yond the basic tree farm require- 
ments for growing and _ protecting 
trees, for harvesting plans and for 
INspection service by Industrial For- 
estry Association foresters. 


The 15 applications considered by 
the committee of eminent foresters 
at Shelton in December were all ap- 


proved, with reservations on but 
one. Greeley, Drake and Martin, 
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each a past president of the Society 
of American Foresters, had taken 
part in last June’s Chicago confer- 
ence on the national small forest 
problem. Early in December the 
Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association had held its annual con- 
ference in Seattle, on “Small Forest 
Holdings.” The question before the 
house at all of these affairs, includ- 
ing the Kiwanis Club meeting at 
Shelton, was, “How can American 
forestry meet the expanding need of 
educating the small owner on the 
value of tree farm practices and how 
to apply them?” ‘The answer lies 
with such natural local leaders as 
Werner Mayr and John McRae. 
The Grays Harbor-Mason-Thurs- 
ton Counties area has been a prov- 
ing ground for many new ideas in 
forestry progress. The start of the 
Keep Green movement was with the 
American Legion post at Shelton in 
1939, in a program called the Junior 
Forest Council. Clemons Tree Farm, 
in Grays Harbor County, led forth 
on another national private forestry 
program in 1941. The Kirk Com- 
pany of County has _pio- 
neered in Christmas tree culture on 
a 25,000-acre tree farm, harvesting a 
million trees each Christmas season. 
Spectacular features of the transition 
from a pioneering sawlog economy 
to one using small wood pieces and 
fibers are in the modern Grays Har- 
bor furniture industry and the vast 
tree farms of Rayonier, Inc., supply- 
ing mills at Hoquiam and Shelton. 


Mason 


Loop Field grandstand of Shelton 
Schools is jammed two nights every May 
for ““The Magic Tree,” outdoor pageant 
in which 500 students take part as a 
contribution to the annual Mason Coun- 
ty Forest Festival, popular spring event 


Lady logger on Skokomish Indian Res- 
ervation seems to enjoy work in woods 


Now the Olympic National Forest 
has a second sustained-yield unit 
that is reserved to Grays Harbor in- 
dustries. Lying like a black shadow 
over all this change, growth and 
hope for the future of thousands of 
families, is the stagnation and decay 
of 18,000,000,000 board feet of track- 
less timber in poverty-stricken Olym- 
pic National Park —timber taken 
from Olympic National Forest. 

There are many issues on the 
forests and their use in the three 
counties. The Park timber is the 
biggest and toughest. Another one 
is about bear damage to young 
Douglasfirs. A tough one is piracy 
of Christmas trees, Cascara bark and 
other “minor forest products.” There 
are the relatively small percentage of 
those who call themselves sportsmen 
and who claim the right to hunt and 
fish in season on anybody’s land, but 
abuse the privilege by being careless 
with fire or otherwise inconsiderate 
of the owner. Like that—and much 
more. 










The Shelton Cooperative Sus- 
tained Yield Unit also has national 
interest —as an experiment in in- 
dustry and government forest re- 
source cooperation. There has been 
no great change in its makeup and 
program since Col. Greeley de- 
scribed it in AMERICAN Forests 
seven years ago. The Simpson Log- 
ging Company has added acreage to 
the pool. Harvesting has proceeded 
according to plan. The returns from 
salvage logging have exceeded early 
expectations. The Simpson Wood- 
fiber plant at Shelton began to turn 
out insulating board in March, 1947, 
and has found building industry 
markets for other fiber products that 
spell closer utilization in the timber. 
Small forest and sawmill enterprise 
has flourished all over the land. Mc- 
Cleary lives again. Elma has new 
life. Shelton has been wonderfully 
beautified. 

In the whole working circle of 
forest-sustained human society in the 
three counties the sustained-yield 
agreement has a large place and a 
strong part, but only a place and a 
part. The people of the land are the 
main force needed to make the work- 





ing circle work. “Timber Serves All” 
has been the advertising slogan of 
the Simpson Logging Company in 
the newspapers of Mason and Grays 
Harbor Counties since 1942. 

“The Simpson Lookout” is also a 
living symbol to the people of the 
area. It was a pioneer lookout for 
forest fires in Mason County first of 
all. Then the old familiar name was 
given to the company’s family maga- 
zine. 

“The panorama from Simpson 
Lookout is a vast expanse of young 
timber that challenges the best for- 
ests of Europe in sheer productive- 
ness.” 

So Col. Greeley wrote in 1947. 
Stewart Holbrook has described the 
same view as “a sight to cheer the 
bleakest soul.” That it is, on any 
day when the clouds are standing 
high, wide and handsome, with sun- 
light pouring between them on tens 
of thousands of acres, solidly green. 
On Simpson Lookout the forest 
statistician will remind the poet that 
for four years State Division of For- 
estry records have shown less than 
27 acres burned over in Mason 
County each year. And that the 1951 


Forest Survey shows but 5000 acres 
of “‘nonstocked areas,” in contrast to 
147,000 acres in 1932. At the same 
time the “seediings* and saplings” 
class has increased from 100,000 
acres to 138,000 acres, and “pole 
timber” from 68,000 acres to 214,000 
acres. 


A large share of this acreage of 
seedlings, saplings and pole timber is 
part of the Simpson Logging Com- 
pony’s pool in the cooperative sus- 
tained-yield unit. But other owner- 
ships are in there too—the state- 
owned forests, Indian lands, and 
hundreds of freeholders, the new 
tree farms of John McRae, Bill 
Goodpaster and others. 

It all comes back to the people. 
The people do rule. They hold the 
jobs. Out over the nation the peo- 
ple buy the products on which pay- 
rolls and business and taxes at Shel- 
ton depend. The people it is who 
make the Mason County Forest Fes- 
tival a rousing success each year. No 
other power can do it. And at last 
the people are coming into the tree 
farms movement, out there under 
the Simpson Lookout. Make way! 





View of the Capitol State Forest and Nursery on lands that 
were logged by the Mason County Logging Company. This area 
has now been restocked and the forest that can be seen 
surrounding clearing is mostly pole timber size Douglasfir 












Conservation of water, power, forest and scenic values are 
all in this picture. Tacoma City Light’s project in center, 
Olympic National Park in background, Olympic National For- 
est below peaks, and South Olympic Tree Farm in foreground 
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The tern, a high flying pole to pole 


commuter, has no peers as a gadabout 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank, 
National Audubon Society 








By DUANE VALENTRY 


World’s Greatest Traveler 


IS itinerary would exhaust the 

most energetic human on 

earth, yet he seems to thrive 
on it. Flying from the North Pole 
to the South Pole each year, braving 
icy winds and terrifying storms, the 
Arctic tern deserves his title of the 
greatest traveler in the world. 

Soaring high above regions shin- 
ing glassily with ice and snow, the 
trackless miles below must give him 
little hint as to where he is, yet he 
never gets lost. He carries no maps 
in his pocket and has no compass 
but year in and year out he arrives 
unfailingly at the far destination he 
has set himself. 

He’s a bird with two suits, and he 
needs them. His handsome check- 
ered plumage is a warm overcoat 
when the bitter winds blow. But 
he’s a different creature, lighter in 
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color and weight, when he settles 
down for a prolonged stay under 
tropic sunshine. 

Millions of birds migrate yearly 
and some, like the golden plover, fly 
immense distances nonstop. But the 
Arctic tern breaks all the records. 
His yearly flight from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic puts this small shore 
bird at the top of the list. Of all 
creatures on earth, he seems to have 
the biggest allotment of gypsy blood. 

A non-game bird, our traveler be- 
longs to the huge gull family, and 
there are some 75 known species of 
tern, from the two-foot-long Caspian 
tern measuring four and a half feet 
across his wings to the dainty “least” 
tern, only nine inches long. His kind 
is abundant on the coasts of the 
whole Northern Hemisphere and of 
Africa. In fact, he’s found in most 


parts of the world, and no wonder. 
Wherever you see him he’s probably 
just touched terra firma and is about 
to take off for another spot a few 
thousand miles away on the other 
side of the globe, where he’ll show 
himself just for the record and again 
be off! 

Usually white beneath, blue gray 
above and black on the crown, terns 
are also sometimes pure white, some- 
times black and white or sooty 
brown. You may even glimpse one 
almost completely black. They breed 
locally on the coasts and in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and from the Gulf 
states to Greenland. 

Life isn’t all sunshine and travel 
for this hardy fellow, however. He’s 
subject to almost incessant persecu- 
tion from man for one reason or 


(Turn to page 52) 





The Chief's Report 


MeArdle’s 1953 Review Stresses 


Grazing on National Forests 


NNOUNCEMENT of a policy 
change to give grazing permit- 
tees greater assurance that 

they will receive the benefit from 
range improvements on national for- 
ests which they themselves finance is 
a highlight of the annual report for 
1953 issued recently by Richard E. 
McArdle, chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

Under the new policy, Chief Mc- 
Ardle explains, increased grazing 
capacity resulting from reseeding or 
other range improvement work at 
the permittee’s expense will be avail- 
able for use by the permittee or per- 
mittees making the investment pro- 
vided the improvements (1) are 
approved in advance under either a 
special-use permit or cooperative 
agreement; (2) do not conflict with 
other uses of the national forests; 
(3) are beneficial to the range; and 
(4) continue to be effective. 

The change in administrative pol- 
icy also provides that use of the in- 
creased grazing capacity may consist 
of (1) increased forage for existing 
permitted numbers of animals where 
the present supply is inadequate, or 
(2) increase in permitted animals or 
animal-months after range conserva- 
tion needs are fully met. Where an 
increase in permitted number is al- 
lowed, such increase will be recog- 
nized as being of the same status and 





Chief Forester Richard E. McArdle 


subject to the same policies that 
apply to other grazing preferences, 
according to Mr. McArdle. 

The report also explains propo- 
sals made this year by the Forest 
Service to modify the policy of mak- 
ing adjustments in larger permits to 
give increases to small permittees or 
to admit new ones. Because the West 
has become more stabilized, there is 
less need for such redistribution. 


Policy changes to give permittees benefits from 


self-financed range improvements, provisions for 


use of increased grazing capacity are listed as 


highlights of U. S. Forest Service’s activities 
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(The changes became effective De- 
cember 18, 1953, after the report was 
written.) Mr. McArdle says, how- 
ever, that because national forests 
are public property, the government 
in order to carry out its responsibil- 
ity decides who is privileged to use 
that property. 

Another policy revision men- 
tioned in the report (and approved 
December 18) provides that reduc- 
tions in use will be made if and 
when needed without relation to the 
transfer of grazing privileges from 
one person to another, usually when 
a stockman sells his ranch property 
or permitted livestock. The Forest 
Service does not automatically re- 
duce the number of permitted live- 
stock or the length of the grazing 
season each time the grazing privi- 
lege is transferred. Between 1948 
and 1952 about six percent of all 
permits were involved in transfer 
cases and reductions were made in 
44 percent of these, or an average of 
467 cases a year. Only three of these 
cases, however, were for distribution 
of grazing privileges and only 28 
cattle were involved. All the rest of 
the reductions were for protection of 
the range resource. 

In his report Mr. McArdle said 
that during the past 32 years out of 
85,000 decisions affecting numbers 
of livestock or season of use about 
1.4 percent were appealed and the 
appellant was sustained in whole or 
in part in 22 percent of the cases. Of 
the appeals, 1195 were made from 
the decisions of rangers to forest su- 
pervisors, 973 from forest supervi- 
sors to regional foresters, 303 from 
regional foresters to the Chief of the 
Forest Service, and 83 from the 
Chief to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

A large part of Chief McArdle’s 
discussion of the vast natural re- 
sources under his direction is de- 
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voted to the management of the 
grazing resource because the agricul- 
tural economy of the West is insep- 
arably linked with national forest 
ranges, he explained. —They embrace 
the headwaters of major streams 
used for irrigation, hydroelectric 
power, domestic and industrial pur- 
poses. They also provide an impor- 
tant part of the summer forage, 
thereby forming a vital link in the 
year-round operation of the rancher. 
' The report also covers the accom- 
plishments of the year in managing 
the water, timber, recreation and 
wildlife resources on the nationai 
forests. Cash receipts from these and 
the grazing resources of the national 
forests reached an all-time high of 
$76 million, exceeding operating 
and capital expenditures by nearly 
$12 million. 

The report also stated that in ad- 
dition to the increase in cash receipts 
there was an estimated increase of 
more than $70,000,000 in the value 
of capital assets of the national for- 
ests. This estimate is based on in- 
creases In stumpage values and an- 
nual timber growth. 

The report states further: “The 
greatest public values of the national 
forests, of course, are those that can- 
not be readily expressed in monetary 
terms. The value of such benefits as 
reduction of floods, assurance of de- 
pendable water supplies, contribu- 
tions to community stability, and 


outdoor recreation for millions of 
people, is indeed beyond reckoning. 
Yet the substantial cash income of 
the national forests more than cov- 
ers the cost of obtaining these bene- 
fits.” 

Public use of the national forests 
for recreation, according to the re- 
port, again reached an all-time high 
in 1952, with 33 million visits re- 
ported. This was a 10 percent in- 
crease over the previous year. It was 
83 percent greater than in 1941, the 
year of highest prewar use. 

The report listed 42 percent of 
the visitors as using the camp and 
picnic ground facilities. Fishing, 
hunting, skiing, hiking, and riding 
were other popular recreational ac- 
tivities. “The national forests pro- 
vide the most widely used public 
properties in the United States for 
those seeking these outdoor, forest- 
type recreation activities,” the report 
said. 

The report describes highlights of 
the cooperative programs carried on 
through the states and with private- 
land owners, designed to encourage 
and facilitate more good forest prac- 
tices on private lands. It also covers 
research activities conducted by the 
Forest Service, most of them in co- 
operation with the State agricultural 
experiment stations, forest schools, 
and forest industries. 

In further elaborating on national 
forest ranges, Mr. McArdle reports 





that about 4.1 million cattle and 
sheep graze western national forests 
under paid permit. These are owned 
by some 20,000 permittees who paid 
fees in 1953 totaling $4.4 million. 

The total cumulative value of in- 
vestments by the federal government 
in range improvements totals about 
$3.5 million for reseeding and an- 
other $16 million for fence building, 
development of water places, stock 
driveways and other improvements. 
This is part of a departmental pol- 
icy of improving the ranges to 
achieve desirable watershed condi- 
tions and sustained high-level pro- 
duction of forage. 

In addition, grazing permittees 
during the past ten years have spent 
some $2.3 million for such range im- 
provements and for re-vegetation. 
Other private contributions worth 
about $650,000 annually have been 
made in materials and labor. 

The Forest Service depends on 
Department of Agriculture research 
for improved aids and guides to 
range management, revegetation, and 
noxious-weed control. Research find- 
ings are always subjected to pilot 
testing prior to wide-scale applica- 
tion to determine their practicabil- 
ity. Much research information de- 
veloped. by the Forest Service is 
being used by other land-administer- 
ing agencies as well as by stockmen 
on private ranges, the report said. 


Sheep grazing the Gallatin National Forest in Montana. Some 20,000 permittees 
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annually graze 4.1 cattle and sheep on national forests, Chief McArdle reports 
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there are several million people 

in this country who never knew, 
and many others who have forgot- 
ten, the CCC —the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Not only that, but 
they have never known, or do not 
remember, economic stresses such as 
those of which the CCC was born. 

Yet, the work done by the CCC is 
worth millions of dollars today. As 
a result of it, landowners are “clip- 
ping coupons” and the nation is 
reaping many other benefits not gen- 
erally appreciated. The CCC’s tree 
planting alone has given thousands 
of landowners a better understand- 
ing of the privilege, dignity, and 
power of private ownership. I won- 
der how many of us who do remem- 


[i recently occurred to me that 








Thinnings returned 12 percent annually on | 
$17 an acre investment—land value at time of planting 


andowner’s 


ber those trying times of the 1930's 
remember them well enough to in- 
vest in greater security for the fu- 
ture. 

For those who never knew and for 
those who have forgotten a part of 
the lesson of the 1930's, let’s briefly 
review the why of the CCC. 

Following the stock market crash 
in 1929 came the depression of the 
1930’s. Farmers were plowing more 
land to grow more crops so they 
could plow the land again. This was 
another vicious cycle like the one 
that involved plantation owners of 
the old South a hundred years be- 
fore. They bought more Negroes to 
plant more cotton to buy more 
Negroes. Both actions were taken in 
desperation — for self-preservation. 

Not only were most of the nation’s 
farmers reduced to a status of mar- 
ginal and submarginal operators in 
the 1930’s, but many of them left the 
farms. The non-farm laborers, the 
white-collar groups and many others 
were out of jobs. Soup lines, bread 
lines, and job-hunters’ lines were the 
order of the day in towns and cities 
throughout the country. The unem- 
ployed march on Washington was 
made by thousands of men seeking 
help from the government. 

According to the score board, we 
were behind and the clock was run- 
ing down. We still had the ball, but 
we were backed up against our own 
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goal line. We had failed to gain 
through the middle of the line and 
the crowd was yelling for action. A 
new team was sent on the field with 
instructions to improvise and use 
some new plays. One of the im- 
provisations was the CCC— which 
some thought was a wide sweep 
around left end — but it made yard- 
age and the crowds cheered. What 
was the play and what about the 
yardage gained? 

The CCC was made up of able- 
bodied young men who preferred 
doing useful work to standing in 
bread lines. A few of the camps 
were especially for veterans of World 
War I. These men came from all 
sections of the country and repre- 
sented all social, racial, and religious 
groups. The Corps was composed of 
200-man units in camps which were 
located in work areas scattered across 
the nation. These camps were under 
administrative supervision of the 
Army. The field work they did was 
under the direction of the agency to 
which the individual camp was as- 
signed. 

Most of the CCC camps were as- 
signed to federal and state conser- 
vation agencies such as the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service, U. S. Forest 
Service, U. S. National Park Service, 
State Departments of Forestry, 
Parks, Fish and Game, and others. 
A majority of the camps worked on 
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public lands, but some — among 
them, those assigned to the Soil Con- 
servation Service — worked on pri- 
vately-owned lands. 

Camps assigned to the SCS worked 
on soil conservation projects located 
in every state in the Union. They 
helped landowners install soil-ero- 
sion-control and water-conservation 
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Pierce Hill, Saluda, S. C., thinning CCC-planted pine for pulp. 
Mr. Hill grew cotton crops on this same field 24 years earlier 





measures to demonstrate proper 
land use and soil management. 
Their jobs were many and quite 
varied in character, depending on 
where the camps were located. Tree 
planting was almost universal, even 
in the semi-desert areas of the South- 
west where windbreaks are necessary 
adjuncts to conservation farming of 
clean-tilled crops. 
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Trees were planted principally on 
lands that should not have been cul- 
tivated —or at least where annual 
cultivation could not continue if 
soil was to be saved. There were 
millions of acres of that kind of 
land, which needed to be returned 
to a safe, and in most cases, a pro- 
ductive use. The biggest hurdle was 
to cause the landowner to appreciate 
the wisdom of taking his land out of 
cotton, corn, or some other equally 
erosion-inducing crop and planting 
it to trees. Many of the landowners 
could remember the hard work that 
they or their fathers had done to 
clear land, and were not interested 
in having more of the same ‘“‘worth- 
less brush” growing there again. 
Even so, some did see a potential 
value in trees and others had noth- 
ing more to lose anyway. 

For some of us, it was only yester- 
day that we were hauling truckloads 
of tree seedlings to ‘“‘worn out” fields 
for hundreds of CCC boys to plant. 
We can recall quite vividly the en- 
thusiasm of many of the boys for 
planting trees — doing a job for the 
future. Of course there were those 
who were not interested — they 
planted them upside down or stuck 
a bundle in a hollow log, or threw 
them in a ditch — but they were few 
in number. Most people like to see 
things grow. Even though it seems 
like yesterday, yet it was almost 20 
years ago that the CCC started plant- 
ing trees. 

Now what does all this tree plant- 
ing mean to us today? What has it 
taught us? What did we buy? Was 
the CCC a wide left-end run, or was 
it just a slant off left tackle? What 
does the score board show today? 

The experiences gained in tree 
planting during the CCC days have 
given us improved technologies that 
would otherwise have taken genera- 
tions to acquire. For example, we 
learned how to produce better nur- 
sery stock faster and cheaper; how to 


Fourteen-year-old slash pine thinned for pulp. 
this pine stand on the farm of T. H. Pfeils, Coweta County, Ga. 
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Typical “ease history” shows how CCC-planted trees brought barren 
farm land valued at $10 to $15 per acre back into productivity 


prepare land for tree planting; and 
how to plant the trees better. Per- 
haps most important, we learned 
that trees have specific site require- 
ments for their best growth — espe- 
cially requirements of climate and 
soils. 

There is still a lot to learn about 
the specific soil requirements for the 
best growth of our different com- 
mercial tree species. We now know 
that some of our land is unsuited to 
annually cultivated or row crops but 
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it may grow good tree crops. We 
also know that not all poor grass 
land is good tree land. So the solu- 
tion during the early days of the 
CCC — “if the land is no good for 
grass, plant trees on it” —is not a 
satisfactory answer to the problem 
of using land according to its capa- 
bilities for tree crops. 

During the past couple of years, 
frequent and widespread reports in- 
dicated that many of the pine plan- 
tations made in the Southeastern 
states by the CCC were being 
thinned. That was not too much to 
believe, but the reports further indi- 
cated that landowners were getting 
a nice return from the sale of their 
thinnings. At that point the skeptics 
appeared. They said: “There must 
“The trees are not 
big enough yet;” ‘““No one would pay 
for that small stuff;” and other 
things. All added up to the fact that 
we did not know what was happen- 
ing. 

It was time to do a little stock- 
taking — really find out if many 
plantations were being thinned; if 


(Turn to page 44) 


be a mistake;” 
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HEN Jacques Cartier ex- 


plored the St. Lawrence 

River region in the early 
16th century his crew became ill with 
scurvy one winter and 25 of his men 
died. A friendly Indian visited his 
camp one day and seeing the con- 
dition of the remaining crew went 
to Cartier and told him he would 
make his men well. The Indian went 
into the woods and came back with 
an armful of evergreen branches. 
From the leaves he made a “tea” 
which he asked the men to drink. 
To the surprise of Cartier and his 
decimated crew the men all re- 
covered. When Cartier returned to 
France he showed them small trees 
from which the “tea” had been made 
which saved the lives of his remain- 
ing crew. They asked him what the 
name of this tree was and he re- 
plied, “Arborvitae,” which in French 
means “Tree of Life.” The French 
immediately adopted this name for 
the tree and it has been known as 
such ever since. However, the l..m- 
bermen also call it northern white 
cedar because the wood somewhat 
resembles that of the cedars. 

Seed from the eastern white pine 
was taken back to England during 
Colonial days and planted near 
Weymouth, England. To this day 
it is still known there as the Wey- 
mouth pine. 

Take one more example, our 
native Douglasfir. This was named 
in honor of David Douglas, a Scotch 
botanist, sent out by the Royal 
Horticultural Society to study this 
tree. For many years it was also 
known as Douglas spruce and Ore- 
gon pine. Yet it is not a spruce, 
a pine, or a fir. It is a distinct genus 
of its own which none of the com- 
mon names indicates. 

The reader will thus see how con- 
fusing it is to call trees by their com- 
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mon names and expect everyone to 
know what tree they are talking 
about. 

It wasn’t until the famous Swedish 
botanist, Linnaeus, developed his 
system of nomenclature for all plant 
life that we had a. satisfactory 
scientific basis for plant names. The 
Bible says, “Ye Shall Know Them By 
Their Fruits.” That was what Lin- 
naeus used as his basis (fruit and 
flower) for classifying trees. He also 
decided to use the binomial system, 
or double name used by persons 
(John Jones, Richard Roe, etc.). 
For example, take arborvitae. He 
grouped all trees with the same kind 
of a cone and flower in a class which 
he called “Thuja.” Then to dis- 
tinguish one Thuja from all the 
others he gave each an individual 
name; in this case “occidentalis.” 
This name, “Thuja occidentalis,” is 
the botanical, or scientific name of 
this particular tree the world over. 
Its common name may vary from 
one country to another, but its scien- 
tific name is the same anywhere it is 
used or planted. This is one reason 
why the scientific names of trees are 
usually in Latin, a dead language 
which no one can change but any 
one can identify. They are like the 
notes in music, the same all over the 
world. 

While several common names for 
the same tree are confusing each is 
used locally where the people know 
what tree is meant. The basis for 
common names of trees is interest- 
ing. Sometimes it is based on the 
color or character of the wood, 
(white pine, soft maple), the bark 
(white birch, red pine), the foliage, 
(yellow birch, red maple), its lo- 
cation, (swamp oak, river birch) or 
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method of branching (weeping wil- 
low), ete. 

The confusion in the use of com- 
mon names for trees is further illus- 
trated by an exotic tree from Japan 
and rather common in landscape 
planting in this country, known as 
“umbrella-pine.” It is not a pine in 
any sense of the true pines. Its bo- 
tanical name is, “Sciadopitys” and so 
known to the treemen everywhere. 
We give a native tree in the western 
states the common name, “Osage- 
orange” simply because the fruit 
somewhat resembles an orange. 

Another tree more or less common 
in eastern United States is the 
Chinese “Tree-of-Heaven” (Ailan- 
thus). This species will grow in 
practically any type of soil and en- 
vironment. In China it is often the 
only tree that will survive the sterile 
soil and unfavorable surroundings in 
a region. So the people have said. 
“It must have been sent down from 
Heaven.” 

This arrant confusion in common 
names of trees can be traced back to 
our earliest history. For instance, 
the hemlock, one of our finest orna- 
mental trees is usually referred to 
as “the tree” that provided the last 
drink for Socrates. However, the 
“hemlock” the Greeks used as a 
means for eliminating criminals and 
even philosophers was not the hem- 
lock known by the botanical name 
‘“Tsuga,” which is our native tree, 
but a roadside weed, known bo- 
tanically as “Conium” with a dis- 
tinctly evil odor. 

Occasionally the common and the 
botanical names of a tree are the 
same. In other words it hasn’t been 
in common use long enough to ac- 
quire any other name than the one 
the botanists have given it. Such is 
the case of one of our desirable ever- 

(Turn to page 57) 
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e Dinosaur? 


EARING ast month before the House Committee on 
Interior on three bills that would authorize con- 
struction of d initial phase of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s Coloradd he bills are H.R. 4443 introduced by 


Rep. Wayne N. ~ Rep. William A. Daw- 
son, of Utah; a : also of Utah. 


The dams propo aur Na- 
tional Monumen he 
plan has the end 


Significant dam 

Monument. Con 

in the monument 

the controversy. L 

see the measures a 

ments management 

is the key to the t 
contend that a s 


Both Interio c 

the dam Bt any, en 

maintain am is and the 

satisfag e of General U. S. Gra 

Co pers for Fosyears, contends that the 

men t a most serious precedent. Further 

Echo Park are available and would prove equally satisfat 
maintains. His views are endorsed by former Interior 
Chapman who contends that “the Echo Park and Split Vo 


solutely are not necessary to the success of the Colorado | age 
Project.” 


In the hope of clarifying this highly controversial issue for fe readers of 
‘American Forests,” the editors therefore present the following report on 
the pros and cons in the case and also invite your attention to the editorial 
on page seven. 


Whirlpool Canyon as seen from Harper’s 
Corner in the Dinosaur National Monument 
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Photo by Philip Hyde 
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Key issue in the whole Colorado River Water Storage Project 
is a scenic spot near the confluence of the Yampa and Green 


ONS ago, when two rambunc- 
tious rivers, the Green and the 
Yampa, ground their way 

through the slowly rising plateau in 
eastern Utah and western Colorado, 
they gave that lonesome area two of 
its most valuable natural resources. 
The Green and the Yampa in their 
relentless battle to reach the sea 
created scenery with wild abandon 
and a damsite of unparalleled prom- 
ise. 

To call the scenery spectacular, is 
to under-describe it. The Green and 
the Yampa sometimes wind, some- 
times roar through stone canyons 
whose multicolored walls rise near- 
perpendicularly up to 3000 feet 
above the river beds. Occasionally, 
the walls recede and the rivers fan 
out across quiet meadowlands where 
the green of the shady cottonwood 
adds sharp contrast to the reds and 
the yellows of the rock. 

The damsite is equally spectacu- 
lar. The deep canyons shielded by 
their high walls from the evaporat- 
irig rays of the sun can store a maxi- 
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mum of water with a minimum of 
concrete and cost. The power that 
this high dam promises is phenom- 
enal. And its construction does not 
present the sticky problem of up- 
rooting settled communities or flood- 
ing existing farm lands. 

These two spectacular gifts of the 
rivers meet at Echo Park, just below 
the confluence of the Green and the 
Yampa, three miles east of the Utah 
border in Colorado, and, what is 
most important, in the heart of Din- 
osaur National Monument. This lat- 
ter fact has produced a battle royal 
which threatens to completely ob- 
scure the vast development program 
contemplated for the entire upper 
Colorado River Basin. 

The Colorado River system is the 
last major basin in the United States 
to remain undeveloped. That it has 
been developed at all, would sur- 
prise its earliest white visitors. In 
1857 the lower reaches of the Colo- 
rado were explored as far upstream 


as Black Canyon by an army lieuten- 
ant. His considered comment stands 
as a warning to all forecasters. 

“The region is, of course, altogeth- 
er valueless. It seems intended by 
nature that the Colorado River 
along the greater portion of its lone 
and majestic way shall be forever 
unvisited and unmolested. Ours was 
the first, and doubtless will be the 
last, party of whites to visit this prof- 
itless locality.” The lieutenant was 
burying what is now the site of 
Hoover dam. 

Twelve years later, Maj. John 
Wesley Powell led an expedition 
down the Green River through the 
chasms that are now Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, and then hun- 
dreds of miles farther until he 
reached the Grand Canyon. His 
diaries remain—records of physical 
hardship interspersed with poetic 
descriptions of the magnificent can- 
yon country he was the first to see. 
Part of his legacy is the exciting 
names he has left scattered down 
the course of the Green as it travels 
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the Monument—Upper and Lower 
Disaster Falls, Canyon of Lodore, 
Whirlpool Canyon and Hell's Half 
Mile. 

The thirsty lands and cities of 
southern California and Arizona 
have made a mockery of the lieuten- 
ant’s prediction. And the growing 
thirst of Denver, Grand Junction, 
Salt Lake City and other communi- 
ties and farms in the Upper Basin is 
seeking to make the major’s descrip- 
tion of the Green obsolete. 

The project they want to quench 
their thirst is now before Congress. 
Contemplated to cost over a billion 
dollars, it will harness the river, per- 
mit water to be diverted across 
mountains and furnish the power to 
unlock the treasure chest of one of 
the richest mineral areas in the 
world. 


One of the first projects recom- 


proposed site of controversial dam 


4 Echo Park, Steamboat Rock at left, 
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would be to understate the facts in 
the extreme. 

The present development consists 
almost entirely of a narrow road to 
the quarry unit where, in a barracks- 
like museum, the tourist can see fos- 
sil fragments and complete dino- 
saurs as they appear in pictures 
taken at distant museums. 

Primitive dirt roads edge into oth- 
er portions of the vast Monument 
but these are not designed for the 
family car. Thanks mainly to the 
diligence of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s engineers, the site of Echo 
Park Dam can be reached on wheels, 
but the road was not intended to 
open the canyon’s beauty to the tour- 
ing public. 

There is wide disagreement be- 
tween proponents and opponents of 
the dam as to how much of the area 
can be opened by highway construc- 
tion. Certainly roads to impressive 
canyon overlook points, however ex- 
pensive, would have great scenic val- 
ue and a few of the bottom meadow- 
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mended for construction is Echo 
Park Dam. And its construction 
would make some very definite 


changes in the appearance and char- 
acter of one of the least seen, and 
most talked about, scenic areas in 
the nation. 

The misinformation about the 
area starts with its name. Dinosaur 
National Monument was descriptive 
wus na the monument was set aside in 
1915. It was 80-acres small at that 
time and these 80 acres included 
nearly all of the dinosaur quarry 
which has furnished museums 
throughout the nation with 22 com- 
plete fossils of the prehistoric rep- 
tiles. Echo Park Dam and that por- 
tion of the monument that would 
be changed by the proposed dam lie 
miles upstream from the quarry. 

The scenic canyon country in- 
volved in the current dispute was 
not set aside until 1938. A _ presi- 
dential proclamation issued in July 
of that year increased the size of the 
monument from its original 80 acres 
to 209,000 acres. Unfortunately, the 
proclamation could do _ nothing 
about developing the area. To say 
that monument appropriations kept 
pace with the increase in its size 
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lands along the shores of the two 
rivers could be reached by blacktop. 
But, others point out, the area has 
hundreds ot unreachable overlook 
vistas. After the Green leaves the 
monument it drops a mile below the 
surrounding plateau and along with 
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the Colorado winds through the 
most colorful and least explored 
wonderland in the United States. 


Neither side has recommended 
that roads be built to the most awe- 
inspiring part of the monument— 
the mile after mile of river where 
the perpendicular walls take the 
place of a shore. Even if highway 
construction were physically and fi- 
nancially feasible, no one has sug- 
gested that these massive walls 
should be scarred by a dynamited 
dugway. 

Spokesmen for both sides agree. 
The best way to see the canyon area 
of the monument is from the river 
up. There the agreement stops. 
Opponents of the dam say that the 
river must remain in its native state. 
Proponents argue that without the 
dam, the entire area will be shut off 
except for the few. 

The two scenic canyons through 
the monument are vastly different 
in character—as are the two rivers 
that made them. Along a great part 
of its 50-mile journey through the 
monument, the Yampa is gentle, 
winding through colorful orange, 
yellow and light red walls which 
tower more than a 1000 feet above 
the stream in many places. Travel 
down the Yampa, in the hands of a 
good guide, is not particularly dan- 
gerous. The cost of the trip (up to 
$300 per person), the lack of knowl- 
edge of the area and reluctance of 
many to spend a week sleeping un- 
der the stars accounts for the fact 
that fewer than 2000 persons have 
traveled its length in the monument. 
Then again, in dry years such as 
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1953, the river is often too low to 
float the rubber rafts, and its low 
point coincides with the vacation 
season. 

The Green River Canyon through 
the monument is an entirely differ- 
ent story. Here lies the monument’s 
most imposing gorges. Where the 
Yampa is delicate, the Green is 
grand. Where the Yampa murmurs, 
the Green roars. Fewer than 100 
people have survived passage down 
the length of the Green in the monu- 
ment, according to the residents of 
the area, since Maj. Powell made his 
first voyage in 1869. Major Powell 
was not given to exaggeration and 
the names he bequeathed to the 
Green tell the story. 

Against this description and 
against the actual experiences of 
those who have “run” the raging 
waters of the Green through the 


monument, a leading conservation- 
ist and a supporter of a law to pro- 
hibit the construction of dams in 
national monuments testified as fol- 
lows before a Congressional Com- 
mittee last March: 

“They (proponents of Echo Park 
Dam) claim that the canyons are 
available now only to the profession- 
ally foolhardy who at great expense 
will risk their necks running the 
rivers. Facts are that the canyons 
can be run now safely and comfort- 
ably. Over 100 persons did so this 
past season, including women and 
children in rubber rafts, canoes and 
even fold boats. If the monument 
is preserved and developed as a great 
national park, canyon river running 
can be offered everyone, safely and 
at reasonable cost . . .” 

No allowances for a tendency to 
emphasize the dangers on the one 


Looking west from Pat’s Hole at a side view of Steamboat Rock. 


The Yampa River enters on the left, the Green River on the right 










































































































































side and to minimize them on the 
other can make these two accounts 
jibe. Obviously, the men are talk- 
ing about two different parts of the 
monument. 

When it comes to obtaining infor- 
mation about the effect of construc- 
tion of Echo Park Dam on the mon- 
ument, the same wide chasm be- 
tween sides appears. 

A spokesman for those opposing 
the dam testified: 

“To claim that flooding will do 
no damage to the scenery is to por- 


tray a singular lack of understand- 


ing of what makes the Green and 
Yampa Canyons fascinating. A study 
of any section, noting where the wa- 
ter line would be, demonstrates that 
the lower few hundred feet—the 
sheer perpendicular walls, overhang- 
ing cliffs, occasional ribbon of sandy 
beach—which provide a major por- 
tion of and set the stage for a con- 
stantly changing, awe-inspiring vista, 
will be under water—as much as 550 
feet under water.” 

Those favoring the dam tell a dif- 
ferent story. 

“The average depth of the reser- 
voirs in the canyons will be 200 feet, 
hardly enough to detract from the 
inspiration of walls rising 2000 to 
3000 feet high. The rapids which 
forever close the major part of the 
canyon to the public would be cov- 
ered and the entire monument will 
be opened to visitors in row boat, 
motor boat or aquaplane. The glory 
of Lodore Canyon, the flawless 
beauty of Red Canyon and the sheer 
walls of the Yampa Gorge will be 
available to the vacationing public.” 

Whichever way the decision goes 
—Echo Park Dam or Echo Park 
primitive—development or preserva- 
tion—the wounds will be a long 
time healing. Dedicated and well- 
meaning eastern preservationists and 
writers are being tabbed “scenic car- 
petbaggers” and “parlor conserva- 
tionists” by well-meaning residents 
and writers in the area. 

On the other hand, members of 
conservation groups in other areas 
are being led to believe that the 
west is populated by a bunch of lat- 
terday Ebenezer Bryces. It was Cat- 
tleman Bryce who described the area 
which is now the national park bear- 
ing his name with the words: “Well, 
it’s a hell of a place to lose a cow.” 

Most of the people of the United 
States fall somewhere between those 
who would sacrifice scenery for any 
expediency and those who would op- 
pose the construction of any recla- 
mation project, however justified, in 
and national park “on principle.” 
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ago, the dam builders know 

the price of everything and the 
value of nothing, General U. S. 
Grant, III, chairman of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Associa- 
tion, said last month in commenting 
on what he described as the new 
movement to invade Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. In accord with 
any workable plan that will provide 
more water for western states, Gen- 
eral Grant, an officer in the Army 
Corps of Engineers for 43 years, de- 
nied that it will be necessary to in- 
vade Dinosaur Monument to get 
that water. Alternate sites for the 
proposed Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain dams are available and will 
serve the purpose just as well, he 
said. Furthermore, they would be 
less expensive, he added. 

Contrary to propaganda now be- 
ing distributed in western states that 
two successive Secretaries of the In- 
terior were for Echo Park Dam, Gen- 
eral Grant said that former Secretary 
Oscar L. Chapman “changed his 
mind” on the necessity for Echo 
Park as a result of reviewing alter- 
nate plans drawn up by Grant and 
other engineers. In view of the new- 
est move to push for Echo Park, Gen- 
eral Grant said a doubt existed in 
his mind as to whether Interior has 
exhausted every avenue to protect 
the monument under its jurisdic- 
tion. A resurvey by some “impar- 
tial” agency might now be indicated, 
he said. 

As the situation now stands, Gen- 
eral Grant said that the general pub- 
lic might be forgiven for entertain- 
ing grave doubts as regards the un- 
derlying motives for pressing for the 
monument invasion. For example, 
the public might surmise: 

1) That the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has wanted to build Echo Park 
Dam from the first, has had every 
intention of doing it, and has not 
made full studies on alternate plans 
that would save the monument. 

2) That the pressure for Echo 
Park is prompted in part by the de- 
sire to develop large blocks of pow- 
er right from the start of the project 
that could be sold to industry to 
help liquidate the project. This in 
itself might be unsound, General 


[C: the cynics of half a century 
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Is the Echo Park Dam Necessary? 


“No” says Gen. U. 8. Grant, Ex-Army Engineer 


Grant suggested, for once a power 
market has been developed farmers 
and other landowners would have to 
fight that power market to get need- 
ed water. 

3) That the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion wants to get into the national 
parks and that once a precedent is 
set similar invasions of Glacier, Yel- 
lowstone, Monmouth Caves and oth- 
er areas would present less formida- 
ble obstacles. 

Authorization for three of 10 dams 
proposed in the overall Colorado 
River Storage Project has been asked 
by Secretary McKay for the plan’s 
initial phase. These are: Glen Can- 
yon, 13 miles upstream on the Colo- 
rado River from Lee’s Ferry; Echo 
Park, on the Green River just below 
its confluence with the Yampa; and 
Navajo, part of the San Juan-Chama 
operation to divert water from the 
San Juan River through the Conti- 
nental Divide. Approximately 33,- 
660,000 acre feet of water would be 
impounded by the three dams. Their 
power plants would have over one 
million kilowatts installed capacity. 
Total cost would be $660,719,000. 

One alternate plan, on the other 
hand, calls for dams in the first 
phase of the plan at Flaming Gorge, 
Cross Mountain; Whitewater and 
Glen Canyon. These four dams, 
General Grant pointed out, would 
impound 36,020,000 acre feet of wa- 
ter and their power plants would 
have 980,000 kilowatts installed ca- 
pacity. And the total cost of these 
four dams would be approximately 
$605,000,000—less than the cost of 
the Bureau of Reclamation plan. 

Much emphasis has been placed 
by Reclamation on_ evaporation 
losses from alternate sitcs suggested 
for Echo Park Dam, General Grant 
said. For comparative purposes, 
Reclamation’s evaporation computa- 
tions show that losses from the three 
dams proposed under their plan 
would be approximately 629,000 acre 
feet of water a year compared to a 
673,000 acre feet loss under the al- 
ternate plan. Another computation 
on evaporation losses made outside 
the Reclamation Bureau based on 
the surface areas of the reservoirs 
and evaporation figures in the Rec- 
lamation Bureau’s report showed 
that the difference between the Rec- 









































































































General U. S. Grant, III, who defended 


alternate damsites in a recent inter- 
view with American Forests editors 


lamation plan and the alternate plan 
would be only 5000 acre feet a year, 
General Grant said. 

Actually, the question of evapora- 
tion loss is still somewhat vague at 
best, General Grant said, with the 
business of computing reservoir 
evaporation from pan observations 
a somewhat inexact science. One 
difficulty is that no one knows just 
how much moisture the atmosphere 
demands from a given expanse of 
water under different climatic con- 
ditions, he said. 

The truth is that the evaporation 
factor is too vague a proposition to 
constitute a valid argument one way 
or the other, General Grant de- 
clared. 

While evaporation losses would 
doubtless be somewhat greater in 
dams proposed under the alternate 
plan, the fact remains that they 
would impound more water, develop 
almost as much power and cost less, 
he declared. And of even greater 
importance, the necessity for invad- 
ing one of the nation’s national 
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ALTERNATE SITES EXIST—CHAPMAN 


@ cage L. CHAPMAN, former Secretary of the Interior, jumped into 
the seething Dinosaur National Monument controversy last month 
when he told AMERICAN Forests that the proposed Echo Park and Split 
Mountain Dams in the monument “absolutely are not necessary” to assure 
the success of the Colorado River Storage Project and that alternate sites 
would prove satisfactory. 


Mr. Chapman, who was Secretary of Interior when he gave his tentative 
approval to the program when it first came to the attention of the public 
in 1950, said that on the basis of independent studies made for him by 
Major General U. S. Grant, III he became firmly convinced that alter- 
nate available sites would preclude the necessity for invading a national 
monument. 


“Why do they feel that they have to build this particular dam (Echo 
Park) first?” Mr. Chapman asked in commenting that this would be one 
in a series of dams to be constructed under the project. “Where are 
Interior's figures on possible alternate sites? Up to this time, the depart- 
ment has merely stated that no alternate sites would prove fully satis- 
factory.” 


Mr. Chapman said that he could sympathize with Secretary McKay and 
that he knew from experience that no one could fully grasp the task of 
being Interior Secretary in a few months. 


“But they are taking this thing too fast,” the former Secretary said. “And 
I think the department will soon run into trouble with the general public 
if it permits this matter to become a political proposition for the purpose 
of helping Senators Watkins and Bennett (Republicans, Utah).” 


The controversy over dams in Dinosaur National Monument has been 
going on for a number of year, Mr. Chapman recalled. The dams were 
first recommended by former Commissioner of Reclamation Mike Strauss. 
When the Reclamation Bureau first submitted the plan in 1950 Mr. Chap- 
man submitted the report to the states concerned without his full ap- 
proval although he tentatively indicated that the two dams in the monu- 
ment would probably prove necessary. 


In commenting on this tentative approval of the project originally, Mr. 
Chapman said “as a matter of fact I held Reclamation’s report in the 
bottom drawer of my desk for 11 months. I knew from experience 
how exaggerated Reclamation’s reports on such subjects usually were. 
And that is why I asked General Grant to make his independent study 
on the matter. His report convinced me that the Echo Park and Split 
Mountain dams were not necessary and that satisfactory alternate sites 
could be found.” 


Consequently, just before leaving office in January a year ago, Mr. Chap- 
man deleted the Echo Park Dam from his report to Congress recommend- 
ing the other phases of the project. 


Mr. Chapman told AMERICAN Forests last month that in calling for the 
authorization of the Echo Park project Interior “is setting a new pattern 
for future park and monument policy whether it admits it or not. 


“In asking for the authorization of this dam in a monument area the 
Department is conceding a principle and giving away its fight to preserve 
other park and monument areas,” Mr. Chapman said. 


“That’s why I say the public should be shown figures and facts on the 
alternate possibilities for the dams proposed in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment,” Mr. Chapman declared. “The fate of a national monument should 
not be determined simply by the statement that no satisfactory alternative 
sites exist and that ‘evaporation’ factors are against locating alternate 
dams outside the monument.” 








monuments—a monument of which 
Newton B. Drury once said “There 
is no other place quite like it’~ 
would be eliminated once and for 
all. 

As to the unique quality of the 
scenery of the Dinosaur National 
Monument and the importance of 
preserving it there can be no ques. 
tion, General Grant said. That has 
been reported on by experts quali- 
fied to judge scenic and park values. 
Amazing to him has been the fact 
that the limited number of people 
who now visit the Monument has 
been strangely advanced as _indi- 
cating its negligibility. This is en- 
tirely a matter of accessibility, he 
said. As soon as the National Park 
Service can obtain funds to provide 
facilities, this monument may well 
rival Yellowstone in popularity, he 
declared. 

“It is inconceivable to me _ that 
Congress would, at this time, au- 
thorize the cost of this very costly 
program, if it fully understands to 
what extent it is still speculative,” 
General Grant said. “The truth of 
the matter is that this great 10-dam 
project is being pushed to the limit 
with a grave doubt existing as to 
whether there will be enough water 
to fill all the reservoirs that are 
planned. Certainly, the substitution 
of wisdom for Reclamation salesman- 
ship justifies elimination of the two 
most destructive elements of this 
plan — the Echo Park and Split 
Mountain Dams. Indeed, there is 
every reason to believe that the 
whole project should be thoroughly 
reviewed on the basis of facts to be 
obtained by more thorough field 
surveys. At a time when economy in 
government is being stressed and in 
view of the speculative features of 
the whole program, a careful second 
look would appear to be indicated. 
And once the public is acquainted 
with the facts, I do not believe it 
will lightly approve any program 
that will destroy a national monu- 
ment and spend millions of dollars 
in the process on a project that re- 
quires further study and analysis.” 

Finally, General Grant observed 
that under the 1935 amendment to 
the Federal Power Act, private in- 
dustries are prohibited from devel- 
oping power in parks and monv- 
ments. And while the possibility 
that the government might try to do 
it was not anticipated when the 
amendment was passed, “why should 
the government be permitted to de- 
velop power in a park when private 
enterprise can’t?” General Grant 
asked. 
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Is the Echo Park Dam Necessary? 






“Wes” says Ralph A. Tudor. Interior Undersecretary 


ONTROVERSY over construc- 
» tion of the proposed Echo 

Park Dam in the heart of 
Dinosaur National Monument in 
Colorado and Utah boils down to 
the equation of more water for arid 
western states versus alteration, not 
total destruction, of existing monu- 
ment scenery, in the opinion of Un- 
dersecretary of Interior Ralph A. 
Tudor. A majority of the facts sup- 
port the case for the dam described 
as a key link in the program to har- 
ness the Colorado, Mr. Tudor thinks. 
No alternative site would be fully 
satisfactory, in his judgment. His 
conclusion is upheld by Interior Sec- 
retary McKay. Both officials say the 
proposal to build the dam in the 
monument does not set any new pat- 
tern in national parks policy. 

An engineer who graduated 18th 
in his class at West Point in 1923, 
Mr. Tudor was sent West last fall 
by Secretary McKay to study the 
overall water project of which Echo 
Park Dam would be one part. Con- 
ceived by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the Colorado River Storage 
Project would reportedly assure de- 
livery of 75 million acre feet of Colo- 
rado River water in any consecutive 
10-year period. As worked out with 
the states of Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Arizona, the 
plan anticipates irrigation of 380,000 
acres of lands, consumptive use of 
water for industry and municipal 
purposes, the generation of large 
blocks of hydroelectric power and 
other benefits to the five states. 

Mr. Tudor’s trip, made in the 
company of the director of the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, convinced him that no al- 
ternate site for the Echo Park Dam 
would fill the bill. He reported to 
Secretary McKay, “I have examined 
the proposals for various alternate 
reservoirs. To be effective these al- 
ternates must provide approximately 
the same storage of water and must 
waste as little water as possible. The 
latter is extremely important for the 
available water for consumptive 
uses in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin is far less than will be needed 
for the full economy of the region. 

“I have been furnished with in-. 
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formation on the New Moab, Dewey 
and Desolation damsites and have 
considered the possibility of increas- 
ing the height of the proposed Glen 
Canyon Dam,” Mr. Tudor contin- 
ued. “I am particularly impressed 
with the showing that any of these 
alternate dam and reservoir sites 
would result in a net loss of water 
from evaporation from approximate- 
ly 100,000 to 200,000 acre feet per 
year. Even the lower figure is enough 
to provide all the. water necessary 
for a city the size of Denver. In an 
area where water is so precious this 
is a matter of very serious conse- 
quence.” 

Mr. Tudor said he shared the con- 
cern of those who would preserve 
the beauties of the Dinosaur Nation- 
al Monument in their present natu- 
ral state but as between a choice of 
altering this scenery, without de- 
stroying it, in a basin which is and 
will remain rich in scenery, or the 
irreplaceable loss of enough water 
to supply all the needs of a city the 
size of Denver, he believes the con- 
servation of the water in the inter- 
est of the nation is of greatest im- 
portance. 

The Undersecretary said the op- 
position to two dams in the monu- 
ment—Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain—“arises from persons and or- 
ganizations interested in the nation- 
al parks and their desire to preserve 
the Dinosaur National Monument 
in its present natural state. The Echo 
Park Dam, in particular, will create 
a large reservoir within this monu- 
ment and will certainly alter its ap- 
pearance and the existing condi- 
tions.” But it is a matter of person- 
al opinion as to the extent of the 
harm that may be created by the 
reservoir, he continued. His own 
feeling is that if the dam is built the 
beauty of the park will by no means 
be destroyed. 

Asked how Parks Director Conrad 
L. Wirth voted on the proposal to 
invade a national monument, Mr. 
Tudor replied, “He is against it— 
which is exactly the position I would 
take were I in his position. How- 
ever, now that the course is set Mr. 
Wirth is cooperating in drawing up 
plans for a $21 million monument 
improvement program including 



























Ralph A. Tudor, who told American 
Forests a personal study convinced him 
Echo Park is the only logical damsite 


needed access roads.” 

Asked if the plan to build dams 
in a monument didn’t constitute a 
serious precedent, both Secretary 
McKay and Mr. Tudor said this was 
an exception and that no new pat- 
tern was being established as regards 
park policy. Mr. Tudor also re- 
called that Former Interior Secre- 
tary Champan recommended the 
project and that a promise was made 
to study alternate sites for the Echo 
Park Dam. The new administration 
inherited this promise, he said. 

What were his views on withdraw- 
ing the Echo Park reservoir area 
from the monument rather than 
building dams in a monument area, 
Mr. Tudor was asked. The Under- 
secretary replied that the area 
should not be withdrawn—that it 
had many scenic sections. The quar- 
ry, containing the dinosaur fossils, 
for example, will not be disturbed, 
he said. Also the reservoir water 
would make the area accessible to 
more people than previously. A 
total of 23,209 people visited the 
monument in 1953. 
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NO SUBSTITUTE FEASIBLE—PETERSON 


(Statement by Elmer G. Peterson, director, Utah Scientific Research 
Foundation) 


HE whole Echo Park Dam-Dinosaur Monument controversy raises an 


important question as to the values which respectively are here at 
stake. 


We are all, I presume, in varying degrees, lovers of nature, and of the 
wilderness, and desire to see our country protected from unreasonable 
exploitation which would seriously injure its geological or other natural 
interest and attractiveness. In the case of the proposed Echo Park Dam, 
it seems to me that objection to its construction is very largely invalid. 
There are immense areas of wild land in the mountain states of the west 
which have large interest from historical, botanical, geological, and scenic 
points of view. The small area included in the proposed damsite is almost 
negligible as you view it flying over the area and lower down where the 
Green River joins the Colorado River, I know of areas in the Wyoming, 
Utah and Idaho region and, of course, widely elsewhere in the Rocky 
Mountain west, which provide nature lovers and wilderness enthusiasts 
(bless them!) with what may well be called a surfeit of wild country, 
wildlife, geological history written on the sides of innumerable canyons 
and gorges, fantastic formation which the erosion of wind and water over 
the centuries has carved out for us, vast desert stretches with their fasci- 
nating flora and fauna and colors in the sky and particularly around the 
horizon, a hundred miles away some time, which city denizens never see. 
Of course, the Dinosaur interest is of prime significance in this contro- 
versy. It is well to remember in this connection that the proposed Echo 
Park Dam is 20 miles above the dinosaur quarry. The monument was 
expanded from 80 acres to more than 200,000 acres by Presidential 
proclamation a number of years ago (a very questionable authority, many 
of us believe, without Congressional approval) with the distinct under- 
standing from the National Park Service that the people of Utah, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming would never be barred from developing and utilizing 
the natural resources within their borders, in particular the water and 
grazing potential, 


The construction of the dam and the resulting reservoir will not, in my 
judgment and in the judgment of others who know the situation accu- 
rately, detract from the value of the area as a public park. The canyons 
are so deep and inaccessible that only a few specially privileged individ- 
uals who can indulge a boat ride down the river ever see the canyons. 
The construction of the dam and the reservoir, conversely, will provide 
access for the masses, the great roving American public, to visit this inter- 
esting area. 


The Echo Park Dam is the key structure in the entire Colorado River 
Storage Project, and will make available to Utah as well as the other 
states of the Upper Basin needed storage for river regulation and silt 
control, water for central Utah and power for all Upper Basin states. 


Extensive and intensive investigations made by many engineers reveal that 
any other site or combination of sites will cost 300,000 acre feet of water 
more than the Echo Park site. This means that enough water to irrigate 
100,000 acres of land, according to George D. Clyde, distinguished au- 
thority on irrigation, will be lost by evaporation if the Echo Park Dam 
is not built and any other possible dam substituted for it. This is too 
high a price to ask the Upper Basin states (and the still undernourished 
world in spite of local surpluses) to pay, in the face of their present 
seriously limited water supplies. Without the Echo Park reservoir, Utah 
will get nothing out of the Colorado River. This storage project must be 
built as a combination of several units and Echo Park is the key unit. 
It is, it seems to me, defensible to say that the people of the west deserve 
the right to benefit by the natural resources, and water is by far the most 
significant, with which they are surrounded and within their respective 
borders. These states are called “sovereign,” and it would seem that the 
right to water within their legitimate reach is a sovereign right, 








While he would prefer to see the 
monument remain in its natural 
state, Mr. Tudor stressed that wate 
and power for western states are of 
paramount importance if the West 
is to advance. With tremendous 
evaporation losses the chief factor 
against proposed alternate sites, d 
cision on whether to build Echo 
Park Dam will largely determine 
whether the whole storage project 
is economically feasible or not, 
Under Secretary said. 


On evaporation figures, Mr. Tudor 
said there has been some question 
as to the accuracy of the estimates 
of evaporation and the amplifica-) 
tion of the formulas used to compute 
losses. He said he had reviewed this 
matter and while there may be some 
error due to a shortage of experi-’ 
mental data, that he is convinced: 
that the comparative calculations are 
reasonable and any error that exists 
is equally applicable to the calcula- 
tions for all reservoirs. Therefore, 
the error in net differences in calcu- 
lated losses between any two reser- | 
voirs must be small, he said. 

Echo Park, Mr. Tudor said, rep- 
resents the key to the whole storage | 
problem for five western states. And 
in weighing the value of water and | 
power against the alteration of ex- 
isting scenery in a region blessed 
with much magnificent scenery, Mr. 
Tudor feels that the water and pow- 
er should be given priority. 

In presenting the facts to AMERF © 
CAN Forests, both Secretary McKay 4 
and Mr. Tudor said that their rece © 
ommendations on the storage pro- — 
ject were subject to review by the | 
Bureau of the Budget, the White 
House, the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. In view of opposition 
developing to the monument phase 
of the program, both said that all 
sides should be given full opportu- 
nity to present their views on the 
issue. 

A westerner, Undersecretary Tu- 
dor was born in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. After graduating from ~ 
West Point he earned a degree in 
civil engineering at Cornell Univer- | 
sity. After a tour of duty in Corps 
of Engineers, he worked as a bridge 
designer with the California Divi- 
sion of Highways for several years. 
A lieutenant colonel in the Corps of 
Engineers in World War II, he had 
charge of planning a large volume 
of postwar civil construction includ- 
ing preparation of the basic plans 
for McNary and the Dalles Dams. 
Following the war he was vice presi- 
dent of thé Knudsen International 
Company. 
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Made in 3 sizes, 56” diameter; 64” di- 
ameter: 72” diameter. this is the most flexi- 
ble, versatile chipper design now available to 
chip producers, providing quantity produc- 
tion of quality specification-size chips de- 
manded by puip producers operating 
with a minimum of slivers, sawdust and 
chip rejects . . . economically priced . 
easy to maintain . .. few parts to replace 

. low maintenance cost. MURCO high 
speed multi knife chipper can be used as a 
portable unit, mounted on skid or trailer for 
Deisel engine drive. MURCO design is a 
result of more than 30 years experience in 
the manufacture of pulpwood chippers. 
MURCO chippers built in 1923 are still per- 
forming efficiently. 

WRITE for complete pro- 
posal telling us size of largest 
slab or edging, volume of wood 
to be processed per hour, 
choice of drive and whether 
chips will be pneumatically 
conveyed, 


D. J. MURRAY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 







MANUFACTURERS 
i, a 


WAUSAUs wis. 
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Man from the Hurricane 


(From page 18) 


up into Canada and spent more 
than a year on timber cruising and 
survey work for the Department of 
Natural Resources, Forestry Branch, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
He learned much in that brief time, 
and he saw much —and a lot of it 
had to do with the future. 

But of course in those days the 
best outlook for a smart young fel- 
low out of forestry school was with 
the government. So in 1915 he 
joined the Service, and was given 
the duties of a forest assistant and 
forest examiner on the San Juan. 

Three years later he was in the 
branch of forest management in the 
regional office at Denver. Then 
came four of what Tinker now re- 
calls at the happiest years of his life. 
From 1920 to 1924 he was Forest 
Supervisor of the Arapaho and Big- 
horn National Forests in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“Riding those trails, day after day,” 
Tinker remembers now, “. . . seeing 
the sun come up behind the crags of 
the Rockies. That was the life!” 

Doubtless it was, but more and 
more responsibility kept crowding 
in on the young forester. The fol- 
lowing four years he was assistant 
regional forester, branch of lands, in 
that Rocky Mountain region. And 
here he began his own branching 
out for the public good. He became 
chairman of the Rocky Mountain 
section of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

His next step was into the North 
Central region, previously men- 
tioned. Inexorably, under the great 
Chief Forester William B. Greeley, 
himself about to retire from govern- 
ment and into the industrial forestry 
field, Ted Tinker was moving to- 
ward Washington, D. C. 

But by the time he got there, Col- 
onel Greeley had gone; and Ted 
Tinker will tell you now that there 
were things about the political cli- 
mate in Washington then that he 
could not approve. At all events, 
Tinker isn’t sorry now that the hur- 
ricane of 1938 blew him out of the 
nation’s capital and into the pulp 
and paper industry. 

It didn’t take Tinker long to mas- 
ter the profession of a trade associa- 
tion secretaryship. And once he had 
mastered that decidedly non-simple 
art, he made it secondary. It was 


more than natural that Tinker 
should see to it that there were other 
foresters on his growing staff — men 
like E. G. Amos and Don Rochester, 
Tinker had a conviction that his 
forestry background was certainly 
going to be the most important tool 
of all in his new work. 

He was not long in the job before 
Pearl Harbor set a new scene for 
pulp and paper, as it did for us all. 
The industry began to have all it 
could do to meet the free world de- 
mand for products. It seemed as if 
all Tinker’s problems were going to 
be concerned with emergency pro- 
duction, industry growth, and emer- 
gency government restrictions. 

For a time that seemed true — on 
the surface. But never once did 
Tinker let go of his belief that inter- 
est in forestry matters was going to 
be both the salvation and the glory 
of the pulp and paper industry. 
When the war ended he put most of 
his heart and soul into that concept. 


It was done, he insists now, not 
out of sentiment but out of eco 
nomic necessity. 

Tinker stresses that for a purpose, 
and goes on to say: “The cost is tre- 
mendous, but it has become an ac- 
cepted part of the processes of in- 
dustry, just as much as the opera- 
tion of paper machines. I think it 
typifies the working out of the 
American free enterprise system. 
More, it suggests the pattern that 
will be followed with relation to the 
nation’s renewable natural resources 
in the normal development of our 
economic pattern.” 

So far as Ted Tinker is concerned, 
that says it. 

He can go on with more statistics, 
out of his survey of his industry, to 
prove his point. But he doesn’t feel 
that’s necessary now. The facts are 
there now, ready for anybody who 
cares to look. 

The truth is something more, and 
really far simpler. Good forestry 
management and conservation can 
join with so-called “private” indus- 
try. The amalgam is good for all. 

And today Ted Tinker, the ex- 
assistant to the chief forester of the 
United States, is a kind of living 
symbol of that amalgamation. He 
has made it work. With the pulp 
and paper industry he has indeed 
set a pattern worth following. 
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= With 1-yd. standard bucket or bulldozer blade, the 
busy HD-5G builds and maintains access roads, 
clears away snow-from roads, yards, landings. 


ay ; 
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he? 
With casaienaahaliliy lift fork the tractor can be used 


for loading, unloading or carrying logs, stacking lum- 
ber, handling poles, pipes, etc. 
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See how the multi-purpose tractor shovel 
mechanizes many forest jobs 


The versatile Allis-Chalmers HD-5G Tractor Shovel builds and 
maintains roads, dozes out or plows fire lanes, bunches toppings, 
clears out underbrush, ex- 
cavates and loads dirt and 
gravel, handles logs, does 
dozens of jobs with savings 
in labor and money. Be- 
cause of wide application, 
it saves on equipment in- 
vestment. Let your Allis- 
Chalmers industrial trac- 
tor dealer tell you more 
— and show you what the 
HD-5G can do for you. 





The HD-5G excavates dirt or gravel, and carries it to 
where it is needed or loads to trucks for longer hauls. 
Bucket dumping height of 9 ft. allows easy loading 
of high-body trucks. 





It clears out brush, bunches toppings, handles many 
clean-up and maintenance jobs in the woods. Rear- 
mounted winch adds to tractor's usefulness. 


LLIS:CHALMERS 





TRACTOR DIVISION ° MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 


The HD-5 has plenty of power (40 drawbar hp.) and 
weight (11,250 Ib. — bare tractor) for pulling fire 
plows, trucks, other equipment. 
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The New GA-8 


PACIFIC 
PUMPER 





Now in regular service and field tested 
and approved, the new “GA-8” is 
showing itself to be another top per- 
former in the famous PACIFIC 
PUMPER line. 

With or without electric starter* 
the light-weight “GA-8” is especially 
adapted to tanker use . . . as a port- 
able unit the special sled-type mount- 
ing means easy handling in rough 
terrain. Light enough to be readily 
carried, the air-cooled, 4-cycle engine 
develops top volume and pressure for 
its weight. 

The engine and pump are standard 
Pacific Units and have been fully 
tested and approved. 


*Optional equipment. 


DIMENSIONS 
Length —___..__.___..._.._ 29%§ taches 
Width sd inches 
a Fo 
NET WEIGHT 
GA-8 (without starter)._.__.115 Ibs. 
GA-8-S (with starter) 140 Ibs. 
PERFORMANCE 
Pressure G.P.M. 
50 26 
100 24 
150 22 
200 21 
250 20 
300 16 


Normal operation is 20 G.P.M. 
at 250 Ib. pressure. 


PACIFIC 22y 
“Pacolized Hose” & 






is a made-to-order part- 
ner for all portable or 
emergency water supply 
equipment. “Pacolized” 
Hose is permanently mildew-proof 
and rot-resistant. Made from “line” 
flax fibers it is the most flexible hose 
of its type, lightweight and easy to 
carry. 

Specity “PACIFIC” Pumpers, Hose and ac- 
cessories. Write for information on tne new 
“GA-8” and the full line of PACIFIC fire 


equipment, pertected for portability and high 
performance. 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 














The CCC Pays Off 


(From page 30) 


the owners were making money from 
their young tree crops; and also find 
out if their land was actually pro- 
ducing a return that might interest 
others in growing tree crops. 


During April and May of 1953, 
numerous records of individual 
thinning operations in pine planta- 
tions made by the CCC were col- 
lected. These case histories, so-called, 
were taken on many different farms. 
These farms are located in 21 of the 
soil conservation districts in the 
states of Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 


The “average” plantation was a 








mixture of slash and loblolly pine, | 


35 acres in size, and 14 years old 
when thinned in 1952. The prod- 
ucts of thinnings were pulpwood, 
sawlogs, fence posts, and fuelwood. 
Most of it went as pulpwood. 


About the first question a forester 
or good tree farmer would ask is, 
“Were those stands overcut?’”’ Most 


| of the plantations were marked for 
thinning by either a private or pub- | 


lic forester. We might then assume 
they were not overcut, but let’s look 
at the record. Eighty-one percent of 
the cubic-foot volume of the stand 
was left in trees for future crops. 
Only 19 percent of the cubic foot 
volume was removed. (Many good 
foresters will agree that 30 percent 
of the volume in a stand may be re- 
moved in the first thinning, if the 
stand is well stocked and has good 
tree and size-class distribution.) In 
this average stand there were about 
550 trees six inches in diameter left 
on each acre after thinning. This 
is at least a couple of hundred per 
acre more than is necessary for ade- 
quate growth — with trees six inches 
in diameter. The stands were not 
overcut. 


Perhaps the first question the 
average landowner might ask would 
be “How much money did he get?” 


| Whether this is the first question or 





| the last, it is the one that all private | 
landowners must ask if they intend | 





_ and 


to stay in business. 


Thinnings returned 12 percent 


annually on the landowner’s invest- | 


ment of $17 per acre—his estimated 
land value at the time of planting. 
Products sold from 


thinnings | 


brought $33.50 as stumpage. Taxes | 


| were $4.50. This was a gain of $29 


re-protection costs for 14 years | 





AVAILABLE NOW! 


PROCEEDINGS 


FOURTH AMERICAN 
FOREST CONGRESS 


Complete proceedings of the FOURTH 
AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS held 
in Washington, D. C., October 29-31, 
1953, are available. These proceedings 
are MUST reading for anyone concerned 
with the future of forestry, and related 
resources of soil, wildlife and 
recreation. They will bring you up fo 
date on the views of Industry, Govern- 
ment (Federal and State), labor, and 
many other groups. We urge you to send 
your order at once as the supply is 
limited. Note special prices on quantity 
orders. 


water, 


Price, $3.00 per copy (10% Discount to 
Association Members) 
10 to 50 copies, $2.50 each. 
50 copies $2.00 each 


More than 


The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











WE INVITE YOU TO 
BECOME A MEMBER 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN FORESTS IS SENT 
EACH MONTH TO MEMBERS 














The American Forestry Association, 

919 - 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
| hereby apply for membership in The 

American Forestry Association and en- 

close $ 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 
(J Subscribing Membership, per 


year $5. 
(1 Contributing Membership, per 











ear 10. 
oO Vistaining Membership, per 





year 
(C0 Life Membership (no other 
Sl ee 
(0 Patron Membership (no other 
dues for life) __.__ 1,000. 
Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c 
extra, on Subscribing Memberships. 
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Street 
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per acre—a return of more than $2 
from each acre for each of the 14 
years. 


The value of the trees left for fu- 
ture crops was $140 per acre. (At 
$5 per cord—the average received 
by all operators.) This is a capital 
gain of $10 per acre per year. 






Here are five kinds of native American flowering 
evergreens—the Aristocrats of all garden plants. 
All carefully dug and packed, not to be compared 
with ordinary collected natives. We ship tens of 




















The total value of the tree crop, thousands a year to small gardens and large estates 
after deducting taxes and fire-pro- any te arg tg es — we humus, mois- 
tection costs paid, at 14 years was CS a, Se eee 
$169 per acre. This is a total gain of Size 1—Single-stem Thesenamed species Size 2—Several-stem 
, r vear—a 70 percent plonts with a little _ clumps balled & bur- Beas 
$12 ase pe rn . 7 P earth, about 12 inches. peal gM ron lapped, 12 tol 5 inches. pyc of 
annual return on the investment. ji—mtaee © Gonus a> 08 hot vi 
; | $2.50, on arrival. May to July. $5.00 on arrival. bon, anny Genet, 
These are representative values 18 to 24 inches high. 
x - (100) (25) (100) Balled, burlapped and 
produced by pine plantations made Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) puted Stakan tne 
: 3 | $12.00 $42.00 (Pink-white, June) $27.50 $100.00 - er 
in the four Southeastern states of | onuinieadien selection of varieties 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee and | 10.50 37.50 maximum (White, July) 27.50 100.00 pn eon gue 
; . . 16.00 58.00 catawbiense (Rose, June 35.00 122.00 . : 
Texas, plus the six listed above. | 16.00 58.00 _ carolina (Pink, May) ® 35.00 122.00 $16.75 
(They may not be comparable with | 12.00 42.00 _ Lewcothoe (White, May) 27.50 100.00 
those from other states, yet a single | SPECIAL OFFER A: 2 each of SPECIAL OFFER C: 1 each of 
row windbreak in the citrus area of } Size 1, 10 plants, Postpaid...... $9.25 Size 2, 5 clumps, Postpaid....... $9.25 
| 
: f_ 3 : SPECIAL OFFER B: 5 each of SPECIAL OFFER D: 5 each of 
southern California is considered } Size 1, 25 plants, Exp. not pd... . $17.00 Size 2, 25 clumps, Exp. not pd... . $30.00 
more valuable than a row of orange | 
trees.) | 
Let’s look at what has been pro- | H a M LOC KS Y 12 to 15 inches high, 
duced in these ten states from tree | id é twice transplanted, 
plantings made by CCC camps as- | (Entirely Nursery Grown) bushy. 


signed to the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. Enrollees in these camps planted 25 for $18 
168,721 acres of worn-out farm land 


to trees. Based on the sample, this Quick-growing, handsome ever- 


means that the wood produced by | ome. ae - oe or am. 
: ee =. Bae - emlock makes the most beauti- 
“J ager Be Bay aa — | ful of all hedges. (Space 18 inches 
of about $29,000,000. At least that apart in row). These trees are 
much is on the score board, and a | lusty 6-year-olds, ideal size for 
nice figure it is. Especially so since | safe eat, See on arrival 
these millions of dollars have been | ($1.50 to $2. a — 
produced on land so severely eroded | age eee an SPS: SOD tor OES. 


Smaller Sizes (10 to 12 inch), same age (6 years), also twice 
transplanted: 25 for $16, 100 for $60. 

Larger Sizes (15 to 18 inch) 7 years 
field grown: 25 for $35, 100 for $130. 


that farmers could not use it for any- 
thing else. 





What has happened to tree plant- 
ing since the CCC? Farmers in these 
same ten states are planting more 
trees each year. Last year they 
planted more than 350 million trees 


| 
| 
| 
| 
—most of them on farms in soil con- | Bargains in Sturdy Young Shade Trees 





TWICE TRANSPLANTED EVERGREENS ... Yews, pines, spruces, 


etc. fully described in our catalogue. ‘“T'wice transplanted’’ means bushier 
roots, sturdier plants. 








servation districts. This means that 
350 thousand acres in these ten states AGER (Maple) —. a 
were put to good land use in 1952— Rubrum (Red Maple) 4to6 ft. ny oe PLATANUS (Amer.Sycamore) 4to5ft. 12.50 oe 
350 thousand acres protected from | pomp ; ’ eee ae ee 
ee 5 . saccharum (Sugar Maple) 4to6ft. 15.00 135.00 POPLAR Carolina 4to5ft. 10.00 85.00 
serious erosion—350 thousand acres | contend Sto6ft. 6.50 55.00 
tee “ ” 6to8ft. 22.00 180.00 y Bon. . 
growing more “green gold” for hun- | BETULA (Birch) Bolleana 4toSft. 11.00 95.00 
dreds of landowners. populifolia (Gray) 4to5ft. 18.00 140.00 SALIX (Willow) 
: 4 , . papyrifera (paper) 4to5ft. 18.00 140.00 Babylonica (Weeping) ~- 4toSft. 9.50 85.00 
Farmers in soil conservation dis- 


tricts have co ted with forest i re ee eee oe eee Gotten Wveping (tone) ety 250 $5.0 
ave Competes Wan een a | CORNUS florida (dogwood) 4toSft. 25.00 200.00 me eo 


dustries and state foresters in getting | ; SORBUS (MountainAsh) © 4toSft. 19.00 175.00 
more trees to plant on vat a | JUGLANS nigra (Walnut) StoGft. 11.00 80.00 — t11 1 (American Linden) 4to5ft. 15.00 120.00 
suited . pl LIQUIDAMBER (Sweet Gum) 4to5ft. 14.00 120.00 yimus American Elm) Sto6ft. 18.00 145.00 

€d to tree crops. LIRIODENDRON (Tulip) 4to5ft. 12.50 95.00 pumila (Siberian) 5to6ft. 15.00 130.00 
S caatepig by many landowners | 5 of one kind at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate. 
showed a deep appreciation for and 


a good understanding of the values “How and why” catalogue FREE with each order, or sent for 10c. 
of wise land use. They have a confi- | 

dence in their future and the future KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
of the productive power of their 

land—maybe this is worth as much Address Correspondence to Dept. D-2, Highlands, N. J. 
as their trees. 
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FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Traditional K&E care and precision 
go into the making of these useful 
forestry instruments . . . K&E Right 
Angle Instruments and The K&E 
Hand Level witha right angle feature. 

These instruments are rugged... 
designed to stand up without the 
need of constant adjusting even un- 
der the rough usage of forest work. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 


This compact instrument con- 
sists of a single ground tri- 
angular prism and it, therefore, 
cannot get out of adjustment. 
A plumb bob can be attached to 
the hook of the handle. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE MIRROR 


This instrument gives a 
slightly larger field of view 
and is adjustable. As an 
added feature, a small plumb 
bob is conveniently stowed 

: in the handle. 

THE DOUBLE RIGHT 

ANGLE PRISM 


Consisting of two ground 
pentaprisms separated by a 
plano-parallel element, it can 
be placed on a line between two 
points and a third point at right 
angles can be sighted. A plumb 
bob can be attached or the in- 
strument can be mounted on a 
staff. 








THE HAND LEVEL 

WITH A RIGHT ANGLE FEATURE 
Here is a dual-purpose instrument with 
all of K&E’s famed precision. While its 
principal use is as a hand level, it offers 
the right angle feature as well. Note the 
flat base permitting use on a level board. 
Ask any K&E Distributor or Branch 
for further information or write 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


“KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Drafting, Reproduction, Surveying 


Equipment and Materials, 
Slide Rules, Measuring Tapes. 


New York + Hoboken, N. J. 
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Battle at the Tide Line 


(From page 11) 


Miami campus in Coral Gables, 
some distance from the water, there 
has been difficulty getting enough 
fresh sea water to keep specimens 
alive. In August 1953 a new labora- 
tory building was constructed at 
Virginia Key, on Biscayne Bay, a 
few miles away. To this modern 
concrete structure, with adequate 
circulating seawater, was transferred 
all laboratory rearing of Teredo and 
Limnoria, together with the physio- 
logical operations that require the 
use of living material. 

Without going into technical de- 
tails, let’s take a look at some of the 
major findings thus far. The labora- 
tory staff emphasizes that some of 
these findings are tentative, subject 
to further check and re-examination. 
Other phases of the marine borer 
program are hardly more than mid- 
way, while some aspects remain in 
the planning stages. 

One big question that has puzzled 
every scientist who has approached 
the borer problem is whether or not 
the shipworm uses the wood it ex- 
cavates for food, or whether it merely 
is providing a bigger home for itself 
and passing the shavings through its 
body and out through its pallets. In 
other words, does wood help the 
Teredo to maintain its carbohydrate 
metabolism? Dr. Charles E. Lane 
and Mr. Leonard J. Greenfield, staff 
members who are exploring this 
phase, have shown that Teredo has 
the enzymatic (digestion) equipment 
to digest cellulose and to convert it 
to glucose. This is the explanation, 
they say, for the high glycozen (a 
white carbohydrate) levels which 
obtain in Teredo, almost uniquely 
among mollusks. 

This important discovery points 
the way to the development of a 
toxin or poison with which wood 
may be impregnated, yet a toxin 
that will be harmful only to marine 
borers, and not to such useful and 
highly important forms of sea life 
as oysters, clams, crabs, shrimp, 
scallops, lobsters and fish. 


Study is being concentrated also 
on the larval stage of the Teredo’s 
life because here it seems most vul- 
nerable. The larva of most marine 
borers must attach themselves to 
some kind of wood pretty quickly, or 
die. One species of Teredo can sur- 
vive only 72 hours after it is ejected 
from the mantle of its mother, unless 


it finds a piling or bulkhead to call 
home. 


Tests show that creosoting acts 
definitely as a repellant to the borer 
larvae out home-seeking, provided 
that its essential compounds have 
not been leached out by sea water, 
Which compounds or ingredients do 
the business is still unknown. 


To determine which these are, 
the staff has developed a method 
of speeding up the leaching of 
creosoted wooden panels. In co- 
operation with the Naval Research 
Laboratory accelerated leaching ex- 
periments are being carried out by 
placing thin strips of wood, with a 
20-pound creosote treatment in an 
80° C. (190°F) bath for two weeks. 
When these leached panels are 
placed in sea water it has been found 
that they have lost all resistance to 
the borers. Thus the underwater 
wear and tear of 10 or 20 years can 
be approximated in the brief period 
of two weeks. Further experiments 
will use these panels to test the 
various constituents of creosote, one 
at a time and in various combina- 
tions. 


Because Dr. Smith and his as- 
sociates feel that panel tests offer the 
most promising approach to the 
basic problem of wood preservation 
by chemical treatment, a_ special 
meeting of the members of the Ma- 
rine Laboratory and the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory was held at the 
University of Miami, July 1-3, 1953, 
and the following procedure was set 
up for future evaluation work of 
various creosote treatments and ac 
celeration leaching tests: 


1) Test panels shall be of south- 
ern pine, sapwood, knot-free, low in 
resinous materials, uniform density. 
Dimensions: 5” x 114” x 1”. 


2) Test panels with whole creo- 
sote shall be impregnated from the 
level of 5 lbs per cubic foot to the 
level of 20 pounds per cubic foot. 

3) Test panels prepared with 
fractions of creosote shall be im- 
pregnated from the level of 10 
pounds per cubic foot to 15 pounds 
per cubic foot. 

4) Each set of panels tested shall 
be given a set number. 

5) Panels being exposed shall be 
inspected and _ rated bimonthly. 
They shall be scraped free of fouling 
biweekly. 
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The program also sets up a rating 
system, by fractions, so that the re- 
sults of the tests can be evaluated in 
a uniform manner. 


A large tank has been built in the 
Virginia Key laboratory to receive 
several shipworm-infested — blocks, 
which have been exposed in the bay 
for several months. An all plastic, 
non-toxic trap has been constructed 
to catch the larvae. The staff will 
thus have an ample supply of larvae 
for laboratory studies to supplement 
field studies and to carry out a com- 
plete study of all stages of larval de- 
velopment between the egg and the 
adult. 


Other studies at the Marine Lab- 
oratory show that the intensity of 
borer attacks is also related to the 
velocity of water currents. Teredo 
do not attack timber where the cur- 
rent runs at more than 1.4 knots. 
Limnoria stay away from currents of 
1.8 knots or better. Which informa- 
tion may already be useful to those 
who have a choice between quiet 
water and places where the tidal flows 
are heavy and swift. If it is sea 
water, put your timber install: tions 
along the latter. 


Another helpful hint from the 
Miami staff: “Clean up old piling, 
rotting wharves, or sagging bulk- 
heads.” They are probably impreg- 
nated with borers of one kind or 
another, and are breeding places of 
these termites of the sea. Any un- 
treated timber will become quick 
and easy prey, and eventually borers 
will get the treated wood, too. 

Ever since the launching of the 
marine borer project the Navy and 
the Marine Laboratory have received 
numerous letters and other expres- 
sions of interest from waterfront 
cities, railroads, canal operators, 
bridge and piér maintenance con- 
cerns, as well as fishermen and yachts- 
men. While they agree, for the most 
part, that creosoting and other treat- 
ments are helpful in prolonging the 
life of timber exposed to sea water, 
they want to see a more direct at- 
tack, one that might make unneces- 
sary all the expensive wood treat- 
ment processes needed today. 

Dr. Smith and his associates, while 
they won’t go out on any limb, say 
that real progress is being made in 
that direction, and they are most 
optimistic about the results of ex- 
periments now under way. The 
Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks 
promises that all the scientific find- 
ings and recommendations of the 
project will be made available to the 
public. 
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All Seams Electric 
welded. No Leakage. 





You don't have to look twice to know why INDIANS are first choice of fire 
fighters from Maine to California. 


They do a better job and do it faster than soda acid extinguishers .. . with 
just clear water. Off the truck — on to the back — into action. INDIANS 
cut fire fighting time, reduce water damage, save laying hose. 
















New truck delivered to Lafay- 
ette Fire District built by Coast 
Apparatus, Inc. of Concord, 
California. Note INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS mounted on running 


“INDIANS Do Wonderful Work" 
‘In our fire department we use nothing 
but INDIAN FIRE PUMPS for a portable 
extinguisher. We now have 10 INDIANS 
and intend to order more. They do won- 
derful work for me and | recommend 
them highly for Fire Dept. use."’ 

Chris W. Wall, Fire Chief 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. \\h 
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PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES CANADIAN 
AGENTS 
Hercules Equipment & Fred E. Barnett Mill & Mine Supply, Inc Fieck Brothers, Limited 
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HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements, Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash 














Buy PORTER PRUNERS 


Because they are BETTER 


There’s a PORTER PRUNER 
for every pruning job, and 
each one will do the job easier 
and more efficiently because 
it is designed better. With 
Porter Pruners, you can cut 
Clean and Close. Cuts_heal 
quickly and cleanly. 


PORTER POLE PRUNERS 


Rugged, trouble-free tools with fewer 
moving parts. Cut close without dam- 
aging bark. High quality steel blades 
stay sharper longer — work easier. 


PORTER FORESTER 
BRUSH CUTTER 


Fastest, safest, and longer- 
lasting. Cuts up to 2” grech 
wood, leaving flush, flat-top 
stumps. Gives maximum results 
with minimum effort. 


PORTER 
ONE-HAND 
PRUNERS 


Designed for balance 
and made to fit the 
hand. Plastic-covered 
handles mean no blis- 
ters. No painful 
pinches. A popular 
riced pruner with 
eatures formerly 
found only in the most 
expensive t 


IT PAYS TO SAY 
“PORTER” 



















See them at your dealers or write for catalog 


H.-K. PORTER, INC. 


Somerville 43, Mass. 


















AFA’S 
FOREST 


CLINIC 


By MARVIN E. FOWLER 


Division of Forest Pathology, 
Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Maryland 


ESTERN white pine, the most 

valued forest tree in the north- 
ern Rocky Mountain region, is 
threatened by a disease of unknown 
cause. The disease is prevalent in 
forest stands of pole size, from 40 to 
100 years of age, hence the name 
pole blight. Older or younger trees 
are occasionally affected. 

About 25 years ago a forester ob- 
served an unexplained dying of pole- 
size white pine on the Kootenai Na- 
tional Forest. A decade later the dis- 
order was known to be widespread 
through a large part of the pan- 
handle of northern Idaho. The ap- 
pearance of this disease in stands in 
which the pine has been making ex- 
cellent growth for 40 or more years, 
the high percentage of trees affected, 
and the apparently certain death of 
all affected trees have alerted for- 
esters, pathologists, and timberland 
owners to the alarming potentialities 
of this disease. These pole stands are 
the future white pine forests; their 
destruction would be a major ca- 
lamity to the economy of the area. 

The external symptoms of pole 
blight, yellowing and sparseness of 
foliage and shortening of needles 
and of terminal branches, are easily 
recognized, even from a distance. 
These symptoms develop first in the 
upper tree crown and are readily 
distinguished from symptoms of 
white pine blister rust, also present 
in the area. A close examination of 
trees reveals that bark lesions are as- 
sociated with the disease. 

The Forest Pest Control Act of 
1947 provided the foundation for an 
effective program for controlling for- 
est insects and diseases. Under this 
Act Congress provides funds for sur- 
veys and control programs for these 
pests. During the summer of 1949 
the Division of Forest Pathology 
initiated and organized survey for 
pole blight of western white pine, 





with funds provided by the Act. 

A preliminary test in a low-flying 
airplane revealed that western white 
pine could be distinguished readily 
from its associated tree species from 
an airplane 200 to 500 feet above 
the tree-tops; also, stands _ with 
moderate to severe pole blight could 
be distinguished from those with 
only an occasional pole-blighted tree 
or from entirely healthy stands. Yet 
pole blight could not always be 
definitely determined from the air. 
Suspected stands were examined on 
the ground to determine if the 
symptoms seen from the air were 
caused by the blight or from some 
other condition such as _ logging 
injury, sun scald, or root rot. 

Airplane scouting to locate stands 
with symptoms of pole blight enable 
a few men to inspect a large area of 
inaccessible forest lands in a relative- 
ly short time. The 750,000 acres of 
pole-size stands of western white pine 
in northern Idaho and _ adjacent 
Washington and Montana have been 
surveyed and over ten percent of these 
were found to have from moderate to 
severe pole blight. The disease was 
found to be prevalent in the United 
States from the International Bound- 
ary southward to Disalto Creek in 
the St. Joe area of northern Idaho. 
The southernmost known _ occur- 
rence of pole blight is only 35 miles 
north of the Clearwater area, which 
is famous for its valuable stands of 
western white pine and from which 
about 70 percent of the sawlogs of 
this species are cut. 

Pole blight is spreading and in- 
tensifying in some areas. The extent 
of damage is alarming in much of 
the affected area. Research on pole 
blight, currently conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
University of Idaho, and the Ca- 
nadian Department of Agriculture, 
is being directed toward determin- 
ing the nature of the disease and 
finding a method of controlling it 
or of reducing damage. In the mean- 
time, the future of western white 
pine as the principal timber species 
in the affected area is in doubt. 
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Famous Forests 
(From page 15) 


feet or more of snow. Also in these 
groves are sugar pine, incense-cedar, 
onderosa pine, etc. 

The California redwoods, which 
Bret Harte very unfairly called “The 
Big Trees’ poor relations,” grow in 
the moist, foggy strip of land down 
near the ocean, and while they are 
seldom over 25 feet in diameter, 
they frequently grow to be over 350 
feet high. Another difference is that 
the redwood stump will sprout and 
grow into a new tree, while a Big 
Tree will grow only from seed, and 
these seeds are smaller than many 
ordinary garden seeds. 

Not everyone was indifferent to 
the fate of the Big Trees, however, 
and as early as 1879 there was seri- 
ous agitation to preserve them. Par- 
ticularly active was Col. George W. 
Stewart, publisher of the Visalia 
Times Delta, and the citizens of Tu- 
lare County. Another factor was the 
Kaweah Cooperative Colony formed 
in 1885 to cut the Big Trees up into 
lumber on a cooperative basis. Coast 
lumbermen figured this as unfair 
competition and added their pro- 
tests to those of scientists and nat- 
uralists from all over the world, as 
well as citizens from all over the 
U. S. The result was that in 1890 
Congress formed the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park to preserve and protect 
these ancient trees for the pleasure 
of future generations. In _ recent 
years, either by purchase or dona- 
tion, the area in which the Big Trees 
are protected has been enlarged 
enormously, and today nearly all of 
these trees are in either the Sequoia, 
the Kings Canyon, or the Yosemite 
National Parks, where they are 
guarded against fire, and visited by 
over a million persons a year. 

John Muir and other responsible 
observers have stated that several of 
the Big Trees are 4000 or more years 
old, but there appears to be some 
difference of opinion in the matter 
of counting the annual rings which, 
in some cases are so close together as 
to require a magnifying glass. 

However, whether the oldest trees 
are 3500 or 4000 years old does not 
seem to be of great importance, for 
present day forestry people are 
pretty well agreed that, so far as 
there is any danger of their dying of 
disease, there is no reason why these 
trees shouldn’t live to be 6000 or 
8000 years old—or even older. Fire, 
lightning, and an uneven distribu- 
tion of weight, are about the only 
things which bring them down — 














J DRIVER 


Here’s new economy...new speed in 
construction fastening! The Remington 
Stud Driver joins wood or steel sections 
to concrete or steel surfaces in seconds 
... easily sets as high as 5 studs a min- 
ute. Powerful 32 caliber charges drive 
studs arrow-straight: The tool’s light 
weight—only 514 pounds—simplifies 
handling wherever studs are needed. 

New guards for specific uses now 
make the self-powered Remington Stud 
Driver more versatile than ever. ‘These 
attachments take all the guesswork out 
of stud location ... assure fast, accu- 
rate fastening for every job. Illustrated 
are just 3 of these special . For 
full information about the complete line 
and about the Remington Stud Driver, 
send the coupon below. 
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TREE SURGERY TOOLS 
BARTLETT — DETROIT 











No. 1-WE Combination Trimmer and Saw 


Double leverage action of pulley gives the 
Bartlett Combination Tree Trimmer and 
Pole Saw extra power. Head sections 30” 
over all. Easily converted from pruner to 
tree saw for cutting larger limbs. Can be 
lengthened by adding extra sections to the 
head section. Pole Saw has 16” curved blade. 
Poles are straight grained Sitka spruce with 
interlocking sections and treated to prevent 
moisture absorption. 
Now available in 3 combinations: 4/—6’ or 8' inter- 
diate and b sections with 30-in. top sections. 


Ask about Books and 
Bulletins on Tree Care. 








Bartlett No. 127 Paragon Saw 
The draw cut pruni i 
ae blade, made in ry a = 
» 24”, 26”. Ideal for diversified 
Pruning. Fast-cutting, easy to file. 















WA 
Lag Screw Hooks for Tree Bracing 


Lag Thread Tree Rod 


and all other materials used in TREE 
PRESERVATION. 
Protect Tree Wounds With 
BARTLETT TREE PAINT 
Bartlett Tree Paint for the protection and healing of 


tree wounds after pruning. Applied with ordinary 
paint brush. Non-injurious to cambium layer. Will 


not freeze. 
$3.50 
1 Gal. Can 


$10.00 
5 Gal. Drum 


Shipped by 
Freight or Express 
FOB Detroit 
WRITE FOR 
OUR NEW 
CATALOG 
NO. 34 


Free on Request 





BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


Detroit 2, Michigan 


Box 19—3003 East Grand Blvd. 














and most of them have survived re- 
peated attacks by the first two of 
these. 


The Big Trees grow only from 
seeds which have kernels less than a 
quarter of an inch long and run 
3000 to the ounce. Some have said 
that these seeds, falling in clouds 
from the cones hundreds of feet in 
the air, look like tiny golden insects 
drifting to the ground. The cones 
mature slowly, and only by their 
third year do they dry sufficiently to 
release their seeds. Fertile seeds are 
produced from about a tree’s 150th 
year till it falls — certainly through 
its 4000th year. 


In its first year of life the seedling 
is beset by many perils. It is only an 
inch or two high, and it must sur- 
vive birds, cutworms, ants and ro- 
dents. Furthermore, it must find 
good earth in which to germinate, 
and the forest floor under the parent 
tree is covered with so many feet of 
needles, cones, bits of bark and other 
debris that it is impossible for a seed 
to find soil. Only if it is blown sev- 
eral hundred feet away does it have 
a chance. Consequently, for all the 
millions of seeds a Big Tree scatters 
every year only a very few get a start 
under natural conditions. 


But even before the seeds fall the 
cones (each of which holds about 
300 seeds) must be allowed to ma- 
ture on the tree — and the squirrels 
are crazy for them. Forest rangers 
making a test reported that in 12 
days one squirrel climbing about in 
a Big Tree, cut off, dropped to the 
ground, and hauled away and hid, 
enough cones to fill 38 barley sacks! 


Today Big Trees are cultivated in 
nurseries under wire netting which 
protects them from most of their 
enemies. When they are two to 
three feet high they are transplanted, 
either to suitable sites in the groves, 
or in other parts of the world. Some 
Big Trees planted in the Black For- 
est in Germany 75 years ago, are 
doing very well, while one in Stat- 
field, England, is already 150 feet 
high. 

By its second century, the Big 
Tree is really getting into its stride 
and is growing more rapidly. When 
it is about 150, its appearance 
changes drastically. The lower 
boughs drop off, and strange, irregu- 
lar stumpy boughs which point up 
instead of hanging down, appear. 

The Big Tree’s root system which 
must supply it with water for thou- 
sands of years, is not like that of 
other trees, either. After about the 
eighth year, the taproot, which in 


most trees goes straight down look- 
ing for water, almost ceases to func- 
tion in the Big Tree, and runs off 
horizontally. Instead, the Big Tree 
depends on enormous runner roots, 
each as big as an ordinary tree, 
which go off as much as 200 feet in 
all directions. These not only insure 
an adequate food and water supply, 
but provide a secure bracing for the 
6000 tons of trunk, branches and 
foliage towering above. As to how 
a tree can find food in the same two 
to three acres of ground over 4000 
years, the answer is that most of the 
tree’s food is manufactured in the 
leaves (needles) from air and water. 
The soil provides only the water and 
essential minerals, which come from 
decomposing rock. 


The Big Tree’s bark, which is 
usually from one to two feet thick, 
is probably the most important fac- 
tor in making it so long-lived. This 
asbestos-like material resists fire to 
an extraordinary degree, and since it 
is 72 percent tannin and acts as an 
insecticide, it keeps out insects. 

Nearly all Big Trees have been 
shattered many times by lightning 
and none, it is estimated, is any- 
where as tall as it would have been 
had it not been hit. Often, too, in 
past ages, lightning has caused fires 
which have raged through surround- 
ing forests and destroyed all but the 
Big Trees. These, however, show by 
their scars that most of them have 
been severely burned many times, 
often so severely as to leave deep 
holes as much as 15 feet wide. While 
the bark will not burn readily, a 
fire of several days’ duration will 
make it char, and penetrate to the 
wood. While an ordinary tree would 
long ago have died, the Big Tree 
has such a vast reserve of life and 
strength that so long as enough of 
the bark and sapwood on one side 
of the trunk remain intact, the tree 
will recover, slowly growing new 
bark to cover the wound at the rate 
of a half inch a year. Thus, a burned 
section ten feet across would take 
some 240 years to heal—a long time 
by human standards, but not too 
much to a Big Tree. 


Visitors to the Big Trees today 
can actually see such a wound heal- 
ing in the General Sherman, the 
biggest of all Big Trees — 36 feet in 
diameter, and 272 feet tall. When 
first noted, this burned-out cavity 
was a good-sized hole ten feet deep in 
which, one winter, a bear was found 
hibernating. Every year the opening 
has become smaller, and although a 
man can still stand upright in it 
without touching the top, there is 
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no question but that in another 200 
years or so it will be entirely sealed 
over. It is known that the fire which 
caused this hole occurred well over 
700 years ago, because some young 
(700 year-old) trees nearby show no 
scars. 

Most of the bigger trees have 
names, such as The General Grant, 
The Grizzly Giant, The Californian, 
The Susan B. Anthony, etc. In addi- 
tion, there are some trees which are 
more or less curiosities, which all 
tourists see. One is the Hollow Log, 
inside of which it is possible to ride a 
pony for a hundred feet or more. 
And most motorists drive through 
the still standing Wamona, or tun- 
nel tree, in the Mariposa Grove, 
which was cut in 1888 and made 
“big enough for a six-horse stage to 
pass through.” 


And what happened to Hale 
Tharp? Well, when he settled down 
in the Big Trees he went to live in a 
hollow log he found, in which he 
had a room 561% feet long and from 
eight to four feet high. He put in 
a door and window and was very 
comfortable, and lived there off and 
on till 1912. His log house is also 
visited by tourists who go that way. 

As to the name Sequoia, which 
applies both to the Big Trees and 
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the California redwoods — it was 
given to these trees without any very 


special reason. Sequoia, or Seq-uoy- | 


ah, was born in Georgia in 1770, the 


son of a Cherokee Indian mother | 


and a German trader. A silversmith 


by trade, Sequoia invented an alpha- | 


bet of 28 letters for writing the 
Cherokee language, and for awhile 
a newspaper was published using 
this alphabet. 

Sequoia received official recogni- 
tion from Congress for the alphabet, 
and you can see his statue in the 
Capitol Building today. 
quoia lived for a time in Oklahoma, 
his statue is marked “Oklahoma.” 
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HALE FZZ Centrifugal 
The Forester’s Workhorse 


The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit shown below pumps 
from draft up to 60 GPM at 90 
ibs. Its companion Centrifugal, Type 
HPZZ, pumps.15 GPM up to 200 lbs. 


These compact, rugged, quick-start- 
ing units are “workhorses” for fight- 
ing forest, brush and field fires, One 
state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle 
aircooled 814, H.P. engine is easy to 
start in any kind of weather. 


Above—FZZ pumping solid stream and fog. 
Will furnish 2 capable solid streams thru 
1%" hose using %" nozzles. 


OTHER HALE UNITS 
*CFUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 
*Wwr 150 U.S. GPM at 100 lbs. 
HP 60 U.S. GPM at 600 lbs. 
**NP 15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 
*Skid or trailer mtd. 
**Self-Priming Portable. 
Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping Units. 
Let us know if you want a demonstration. 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








w Sensational 


With Safety Clutch 
Price FOB 
Livingston, Texas 


Patents Pending 


Reg. Trade Mark 


TREE 
GIRDLER © 


Here’s New Economy—New Features 
Never Offered Before in a Tree Girdler 


@ Cuts at walking speed around the tree @ Girdles trees from 
the largest to the smallest @ Girdles irregular shaped trunks, 
over and around cat faces and hollows @ Cuts sufficient depth 
and width to insure kill @ Light, easy to carry and operate 
@ Operator has instant control over starting and stopping 
cutter wheel @ Poisoning attachment allows operator to girdle 


and poison tree in one cperation. 


One man with a little Beaver tree girdler will girdle more trees 
per day than several men using present girdling methods, assur- 
ing you of a quality girdling job done quickly and easily at a 


low cost per acre. 


For Details on This Revolutionary New Machine WRITE 


$155 0 Be Stare Manufacturing Co. 


LIVINGSTON, TEXAS 

















DETROITS 


.. featuring convenience, comfort, # 
quality! A cosmopolitan atmos - 
# phere in home-like setting. 

#: In the center of all downtown 

#: activities. | Newly decorated. 
# Ultra modern, comfortable guest 
# rooms... excellent food at 
moderate prices in our modern 
coffee shop and cafeteria. 


Radio and Television in room. 
Air Conditioned rooms in season. 


800 ROOMS 5 
WITH BATH from @ 
GARAGE and PARKING LOT 


Harry E, Paulsen General Manager 
FACING GRAND CIRCUS PARK 
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—~ the perfect 
ground cover 


for banks and 


shady places 
4 

100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $98) 
For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca Minor), 
the sturdy, neat ground cover that stays green all 
winter. Beautiful blue flowers in May. Resists insects 
and disease. Our big, heavy clumps with 12 or more 
stems can be planted 2 ft. apart on level, 1% ft. 
on slopes. You cover large areas for little money. 


4 DWARF FRUITS 


Apples Apricots Cherries 
Pears Peaches Plums 
Big bearers—easy spray & pick 
2-year-old Any two $8.00 
3-year-old Any two $10.50 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. Dept. D-3 
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World’s Greatest Traveler 


(From page 25) 


| another. Which explains why he 
selects only unoccupied sandy islets 
for breeding, and why he likes best 
the vast nesting grounds of Alaska, 
where the great numbers of lakes 
and waterways make him compara- 
tively safe from his enemies. 

This wing-happy bird, with his 
marvelous endurance and uncanny 
sense of farflung direction, symbol- 
izes the whole mystery of migration. 
A mystery which can be summed up 
in one word .. . How? 

Cameramen of the Moody Insti- 
tute of Science have recently caught 
on film a record of some of these 
| remarkable long-distance flights. 

Their pictures show not only the 
| tern but the golden plover as well, 
| on his 2500-mile non-stop flight from 
| Siberia to Hawaii, setting himself 

down without error at the same 
small island year after year. And 
more remarkable still, being fol- 
lowed on the incredible journey by 
the young birds after they hatch. 
| These latter cannot even have a 
| memory of former flights to guide 
them, yet they make it without fail. 

It is believed these flying hosts 
are smart enough to ride the winds 
whenever they can, rather than fight 
them, and planes have sighted—and 
photographed—some birds as high 
as 29,000 feet. Many thousands 
founder annually on the long and 
rigorous journeys of birddom, but 
out of billions on the wing these 
scarcely count. 

As a whole, the migrating bird 
population prefers the lands north 
of the equator since there they have 
more hours of light in which to feed, 
and for this reason most migratory 
birds bring up their families in 
northern countries. 














SANDVIK BOW SAWS 
MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 
SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are always 
dependable and materially assist in 
reducing operating costs. FRAMES 
of lightweight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw Steel, 
thin back, fast and easy cutting. 


Send for Descriptive Folder F 


Jandvik Jaw & Joo! 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL 
47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











However, every part of the earth 
benefits incalculably from its bird 
citizens, whether their stay is a long 
or short one. Were it not for their 
indefatigable efforts in insect-con- 
trol, man would be in serious dan- 
ger of having the bugs take over. A 
bird, for his size, is one of the big- 
gest eaters known—it is nothing for 
a robin to hunt down and swallow 
15 worms in an hour. One owl 
can put away ten vari-sized mice and 
other small creatures in a single 
night and still be hungry. 

Zoologists indulge in a good deal 
of controversy on the subject of 
migration. They advance numerous 
theories explaining the origin of 
these mass habits of travel, but no 
single theory seems entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

It was once believed that birds 
possessed a sensitivity to the earth’s 
magnetic field and to the effect of 
the earth’s rotation about its axis, 
but this theory has largely been dis- 
credited. Moody Institute scientists, 
showing their remarkable films of 
birds in migration, suggest that this 
is an example of Divine Intelligence 
and but one of the countless won- 
ders of God in nature. 

Man, traveling along in his sleek, 
high-powered conveyances on well- 
marked highways, usually calls it a 
day when he’s journeyed a few hun- 
dred miles. To our feathered friends, 
this is only a starter. The bird’s 
fragile structure, comprising light 
and spongy bones, a few strong mus- 
cles like the great pectoral muscle 
which forms the larger part of his 
breast and depresses the wing, and a 
nervous system not much more de- 
veloped than that of reptiles, is ca- 
pable of a prodigious amount of ap- 
parently unstrained effort. 

Next time you fold up your map, 
fill your speedster with gas and set 
your course for some town half a 
day’s journey away, give a passing 
thought to that indomitable traveler, 
the Arctic tern. He’s probably re- 
fueling with a hearty meal and set- 
ting his fabulous compass this very 
moment to cross the Atlantic from 
Labrador to France, after which 
he’ll fly down the western shore 
of Africa. Apparently this globe- 
spanner never heard of the impos- 
sible. He just does it as a matter of 
course! 
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In the Northwest 





Now They’re 


Paper-Wrapping 





THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for. maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 


Logging Slash 





Tree limbs and wood chunks are used to 
anchor the paper and prevent wind play 





ORESTERS in the Douglasfir region of western Oregon and Washington 
are employing “undercover” tactics to get rid of their logging slash. 


They are utilizing another end product of the forest — paper —to keep Three distinct models available to 
their “powder” dry until ready to fire — their slash. 


; . | cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
Crown Zellerbach foresters are experimenting with a new technique in | 

slash burning which may have area-wide possibilities, including British | ° 

Columbia’s Douglasfir region. The technique consists of putting a paper For details write: 

THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 
INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 





Slash is the residue remaining on the ground after a logging operation is 
completed — usually tops and limbs of trees, foliage and logs unusable 








“roof” over slash piles to insure their dryness for subsequent burning. | 


because of decay or mechanical or 
natural breakage. Slash is a fire haz- 
ard. State forestry laws in Oregon 
and Washington make it mandatory 
that operators and/or landowners 
dispose of logging slash to abate this 
fire hazard. 

Most important of all in slash 
burning, the weather must be right. 

Crown Zellerbach foresters rea- 
soned that the solution was to cover 
some of the slash and keep it dry 
enough to burn even after heavy 
rains. To shield the slash from pelt- 
ing rains, Crown Zellerbach men 
went to their own pulp and paper 
mills. They. selected a creosoted 
building paper, impervious to mois- 
ture. This material was available as 
reject-grade stock in five and six foot 
wide rolls. 

This paper covering was tried ex- 
perimentally a year ago in the 
Camas, Washington, area. Results 
were satisfactory. The paper with- 
stood the winter’s rains without go- 
ing to pieces and kept the slash dry. 
This tall the experiment was ex- 
tended to Crown’s Molalla tree farm 
in northwestern Oregon. When it 
had rained hard enough so that no 
forester would even thin of trying 


to burn slash, the protected piles’ 


were set afire. The dry material 
burned readily, and later ignited the 
wet, uncovered slash. 





By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 








Advanced engineering and precision manufacturing tech- 
niques have earned world-wide acclaim for LEUPOLD 
Engineered instruments since 1907. Exclusive LEUPOLD 
features and dependable LEUPOLD accuracy are your 
assurance of time-saving, trouble-free service under all 
4. working conditions. 


LEUPOLD ABNEY LEVEL 
Topographic mapping, checking road 
grades measuring tree heights and 
general leveling work are all accom- 
lished quickly and 
accurately with 
the Leupold AB- 
NEY LEVEL. 







Exclusive LEUPOLD de- 
sign holds 3 scales in milled slide, ready 
for immediate use without removing and 


reversing the frame. 
trouble on all jobs. 
Bubble magnifier adjusts internally to 
the user’s eye. No draw eye piece to re- 
tract for carrying, no re-focusing each 
time instrument is used. Overall length 
6%”. Comes in saddle leather case with 
belt loop. 
Four scales available: per cent, topo- 
graphic, degrees and chainage corrections. 


(Choice of any 3 scales) $30.00 


. . . Saves time and 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 


INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


4445 N. E. Glisan Street, Portiand 13, Oregon 





LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 





Precision engineered for all preliminary 
leveling work. Exclusive LEUPOLD 
bubble magnifier adjusts internally to 
user’s eye...lessens eyestrain and per- 
mits faster and more accurate readings, 
Overall length 5.4”. Comes in saddle 
leather case with belt loop...... $12.75 

ALL MAKES OF LEVELS, COMPASSES AND 

SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS REPAIRED. 


AT YOUR INSTRUMENT DEALER OR USE THIS 
MAIL ORDER COUPON 
| Enclosed is [] check or [] money order for 
$ —. Please send the | 
LEUPOLD Level checked below. (no ¢. od. ) 
——ABNEY LEVEL _._____ $30.00 | 
with the following scales: | 
HAND LEVEL @ Sere 
Send literature on (] Levels [[) Compasses 
Name | 
Address 
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I) The hardy American Holly (Ilex 

Opaca) grows almost everywhere. 

Its green leaves and red berries 

add a brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 

4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 
(from 3 inch pots.) 


6 for $7.50 postpaid 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. D-6 HIGHLANDS, N. J. 











Official 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 
UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 
Complete price list on 
request 
The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 
Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 


L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 











When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 








‘Where AFA Stands 


(From page 4) 


membership so that we can turn out 
a larger magazine with wider cover- 
age and with more use of art and 
color work than is now feasible. This 
has been under constant discussion 
and I do not need to elaborate on it 
here. 

My fourth point is one of general 
policy. I hope to see The American 
Forestry Association develop as a 
wise, dependable and forceful leader 
of thought, policy and effort with 
respect to our forest and allied re- 
sources. It should be militant when 
required, but should not “go around 
with a chip on its shoulder.” It 
should favor leading the way by ex- 
ample and persuasion rather than 
try to push from behind by edict and 
compulsion. 

I hope that we shall merit and 
win the reputation of studying faith- 
fully and presenting fairly both 
sides of conflicting issues, of arriving 
at wise and courageous decisions, 
and of advocating the indicated en- 
suing actions with all the forces at 
our command. Every measure and 
every proposal should be weighed 
on its Own merits as to its over-all 
and long-range effects upon the pub- 
lic good. Our resource use problems 
have become so complex that it is 
difficult for any one individual or 
even group of individuals to become 
broad enough in outlook to under- 
stand fully all the implications of a 
proposed action. Both our emotions 
and our necessarily limited individ- 
ual knowledge and experience are 
bound to color our viewpoint. Prob- 
ably a majority of those arguing 
special interests are doing so in all 











“OUTDOOR FOOD” HELPS RANGERS, 
FORESTERS, TRAVEL LIGHT and FAST 


Delicious non-perishable food is concentrated for easy 
carrying. 25 pounds finished food weighs only 9 pounds. 
Nothing to add but water. 12 full meals in waterproof 
foil packets. Used by forest rangers as regular food for 
lookouts, emergency food when fire-fighting. Used by 
foresters, too. 


Write for KAMP-PACK booklet and Bernard INSTI- 
TUTIONAL FOOD LISTS for 4e-man lumberjack meals. 


BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES... 2 plants to serve you 


P O.. Box 487, San Jose, Calif. 


559 West Fulton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


sincerity rather than from selfish 
motives. I consider it the job of The 
American Forestry Association to 
first inform itself and then inform 
others of the facts in each case and 
to work unflaggingly for broader 
understanding and the consequent 
resolution of conflict. We should try 
to exert our influence through logic 
rather than mere repetition of an 
idea and through cooperative effort 
rather than constant opposition. If 
we can thus win the respect of gov- 
ernments, of industry and of all ele- 
ments of the general public, I am 
sure that we can count upon their 
support. 

The American Forestry Association 
has a long and consistent record for 
supporting both national forest and 
national park systems. Some of our 
friends feel that we are changing our 
policy with respect to these federal 
lands. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It is because we 
have such strong faith in our na- 
tional forest system that the Higgins 
Lake Conference recommended a 
careful nationwide and state-by-state 
study. When the facts are brought 
out, the national forests will emerge 
stronger than ever before. A few 
minor adjustments may be made to 
alleviate sources of justifiable con- 
flict but no major changes are con- 
templated. The study should result 
in formulation of a well defined 
and widely recognized policy which 
should relieve the forest administra- 
tion of most of the pressures which 
are now hampering most efficient 
management. 

With respect to national parks, 
national monuments, federal wild- 
life sanctuaries, state parks and for- 
ests, local parks and forests, natural 
areas and wilderness areas, the situa- 
tion is considerably more compli- 
cated. Basically we always have been 
and still are “for” all of them. Yet 
if we are to be consistent with our 
premise of weighing each case on its 
own merits we cannot join the at- 
tempt to lump them all together 
and fight equally for every inch of 
each. 

For example, we have consistently 
supported wilderness areas and have 
encouraged their proper use by our 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness. Yet 
we do not believe that either the 
number or the total area of such 
wilderness areas has been scientifi- 
cally worked out. Like the other 
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parks, forests and areas, «they con- 
tribute to national health. Unlike 
the others, however, their beneficial 
effects and usefulness are quickly 
destroyed by too great use. Further- 
more, they cannot pay their own 
way in returns from the actual users. 
Consequently the nation can afford 
only a certain number of these tracts 
in a definitely limited total area. 
The number, areas, and actual loca- 
tions must be determined on a na- 
tional basis, since it is impractical to 
do so piecemeal or by local option. 
Local residents might well approve 
in principle but would prefer to have 
these non-revenue producing areas 
located in someone else’s county. If 
local people are permitted to choose 
between a wilderness area and an 
irrigation project which will create 
new valuable farms, or a fine high- 
way which will bring more cus- 
tomers to the area, or a pulp mill 
which will bring more employment 
and more money spent in the com- 
munity, or an intensively developed 
park which will bring in more vaca- 
tioners with money, they will nat- 
urally choose the revenue-producing 
activity. 

Local parks and forests and small 
natural areas are quite a different 
matter. These are used intensively 
by local residents and form an im- 
portant part of their everyday lives. 
Both the rapidly expanding popula- 
tion and the increased leisure time 
augment the need for and encourage 
the development of new and ex- 
panded areas. At the same time the 
competition for land which is gen- 
erated by the population pressure 
will tend to curtail the expansion of 
large areas such as wilderness areas 
and new national parks. 

This variety of use and purpose 
and the growing tendency and 
indeed necessity of using all the 
nation’s land more intensively — 
Whether it be for agriculture, for 
timber production, for water pro- 
duction, for recreation, for urban 
development, or whatever — makes 
it unwise to take an uncompromis- 
ing stand on all types of land used 
for recreation purposes. In general 
we believe in maintaining the lands 
we now have for park and recrea- 
tional use and in acquiring new 
ones, especially small areas, wherever 
it can be demonstrated that it is in 
the public interest to do so. But we 
must approach the subject realis- 
tically and be informed of the facts 
on each area. Perhaps foresters 
know better than any other group 
that the administration of forest 
land in the broadest interest of the 
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Reauc® BEST NEWS IN YEARS 
{ for MARKING TREES 
Only six months after Nelson announced 
this revolutionary new tool for marking 
trees, response has been so terrific we 
can already announce a 10% price cut 
on “the paint you don’t have to stir”, 
and on quantity orders, Nelson pays the 
freight! 

It’s still Unbelievable 
From all 48 states . . . Canada, Finland, Hon- 
duras, Alaska, New Zealand, the orders pour 
in. . . “Paint that won't settle, thicken or skin 
over even in a half-filled can?" “A Can you 
screw right on your gun, and throw away when 
empty?" ... "A Gun with reversible nozzle to 
blow out dirt and a cap to prevent drying-in?" 
This foresters want to see! And you do too. 






Pays for itself in days 

Now it's been proved, use Nelson's time, mess, 
and money-saving paint for all your marking needs. 
. . « Volume's up, price down! 


Order all you need today — 


THE NELSON COMPANY 


pet. AF-- IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 






















HOW TO CHOOSE —— 
| A BINOCULAR 


Close-up sharpness of detail . . . brilliance of image... 

and lifetime service can be built into a binocular only 

through advanced optical design and precision man- 
ufacture. Outdoor lovers and sportsmen who have 
compared, find they get most for their money—in per- 
formance and service—from a Bausch & Lomb Binoc- 
ular. To get the facts which will help you make the 
best choice in a glass for your own use, send 
for the 32-page booklet “Binoculars— 
and How to Choose Them.” 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
10726 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 






Zephyr-Light 
7X,35mm Binocular 
$186, Fed. tax incl. 
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TREE SEEDS sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 








Specializing in the Pines 


ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 
BALDWIN - GEORGIA 

































LOOKING FOR 
SOIL CONSERVER PLANTS? 
For holding embankments—highway and railroad 
cuts and fills—steep hillsides? 


We suggest the SYMPHORICARPOS Family:— 
Albus (Racemosus)—Upright Snowberry 
Mollis—Spreading Snowberry 
Vulgaris—Coralberry 
*Chenaulti—Impreved Coralberry 

*Good foliage, useful in foundation plantings. 

All available in quantity 12-18”, 18-24” and 2-3’. 


CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 
CHASE, ALABAMA 
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Bequests 








to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


q 



































There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in for- 
est conservation. 































































































Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 

















"| hereby give, devise and bequeath 














to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association.” 

































































public requires compromises in mul- 
tiple use and that each forest is a 
different biological complex from 
any other. In the long run a careful 
and objective study of the national 
parks and the wilderness areas is 
sorely needed and would result in a 
stronger and more effective system. 

An example of beclouded issues 
occurred at a recent meeting of a 
conservation group in Washington. 
An attempt was made to lump to- 
gether the consideration of Rock 
Creek Park in Washington, D. C., 
the Dinosaur National Monument 
in Utah and Colorado, and _ the 
Olympic National Park in Washing- 
ton state. We were entirely in ac- 
cord with the objective of keeping 
a parkway out of Rock Creek Park 
on the basis of the large use of this 
federal park as such by residents of 
Washington and vicinity. The issues 
in Dinosaur Monument and Olym- 
pic Park are entirely different ones, 
involving conflicts between water 
and certain types of recreational use 
on the one hand and recreation and 
timber on the other. The meeting 
had been advertised for the discus- 
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sion of the Rock Creek Park pro. 
posal. The other issues were brought 
in unannounced and without sufh- 
cient time to consider each fully, 
After careful study of each of the 
other two proposals, all present 
might have arrived at the same stand 
on each as that of the principal 
speakers at the meeting, but certain- 
ly the audience was not well enough 
prepared and informed at the meet- 
ing to make an intelligent stand, 
This blanketing together of issues is 
dangerous and can easily lead to 
hasty and unwise decisions. For these 
reasons, the AFA is likely to “make 
haste” more slowly than some of our 
friends in the wildlife, parks and 
other conservation groups might 
wish. 

I am taking the liberty of sending 
a copy of this letter to Carl Shoe- 
maker so that he will know that we 
appreciate and have taken seriously 
his constructive criticism. Naturally 
he will understand this is my own 
viewpoint and that our final policy 
and our modus operandi will be 
determined by you and the Board of 
Directors. 


AFA to Support Ellsworth Bill if Amended 
To Provide Greater Public Safeguards 


Rep. Harris Ellsworth’s bill (H.R. 
4646) to prevent federal lands acqui- 
sitions from unduly interfering with 
sustained-yield operations on pri- 
vate forest lands will be supported 
by The American Forestry Associa- 
tion if amended to provide greater 
safeguards for the public interest. 

The bill was considered unsatis- 
factory by the Association as origi- 
nally submitted. However, the AFA 
is withdrawing its earlier objection 
to the measure as a result of an 
amendment proposed by the Oregon 
Congressman that would more prop- 
erly protect the public interest. This 
amendment parallels to some extent 
proposed amendments drawn up by 
Lowell Besley, executive director- 
forester of the AFA, and submitted 
to Rep. Ellsworth last month. 

H.R. 4646 is for the purpose of 
providing help for private owners 
practicing sustained yield forestry 
whose lands are condemned for use 
by public agencies. The bill provides 


that in such cases a careful study 


shall be made whereby certain pub- 
lic lands might be exchanged to 
avert any hardship on the part of 
the private owner. As is well known 
in the West, payment of money to 


owners of condemned land does not 
always justly compensate them for 
their loss of land. 

Under the amendment proposed 
by Rep. Ellsworth, federally owned 
timber lands eligible for transfer 
shall not include lands within the 
boundaries of national parks, monu- 
ments, wildlife refuges, administra- 
tive sites, wild or wilderness areas, 
forest experimental areas and devel- 
oped recreation areas. 

The amendment further provides 
that before any transfer of federally- 
owned lands that an advisory public 
hearing shall be held by the depart- 
ment or agency having jurisdiction 
over lands for presentation of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
proposed transfer, including views 
of interested persons as to whether: 
a) the private timberlands subject 
to condemnation are being operated 
under sustained yield management; 
b) the interference with the existing 
processing operation resulting from 
the acquisition of the privately 
owned timberlands will be substan- 
tial or serious; c) the transfer will 
be to the public interest and will 
not seriously affect an existing sus- 
tained yield operation on the federal 
lands to be transferred in part. 
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Your Shade Trees 


(From page 31) 
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Pocket 
Cruiser 


greens, “Podocarpus.” Both the pub- 
lic and the scientists refer to it by 
that name. 


It is interesting to note how many 
trees are referred to as cedars: white 
cedar, red cedar, canoe cedar, cigar- 
box cedar, ground-cedar, incense- 
cedar, stinking-cedar, etc. And yet, 
the only true cedars occur in Asia 
and North Africa, of which there 
are but four species, including the 
famous Biblical Cedars of Lebanon 
(Cedrus libani). They are growing 
in this country only as exotic orna- 
mental specimens and are very dis- 
tinctive and decorative trees in land- , = ate 
scape planting. as en 


Easy to Use... Convenient to Carry 


Has all scales essential for cruising, yet is light in 





Stick 


Teo oe 








MIDWESTERN MEETING 


The ninth annual meeting of the 
Midwestern chapter of the National 
Shade Tree Conference will be held 
February 17-19 at the LaSalle Hotel, 


weight and. only 71/2 inches long folded. 
Can be used to measure: 

(1) diameter at points out of reach; 

(2) both merchantable and total heights; 

(3) diameter at breast height; 

(4) diameter of logs for scaling; 

(5) all dimensions required for tree volume tables. 


Chicago, Illinois. Organized to en- 
courage the planting of more shade 
trees, and to promote within the 
trade better observance of approved | Y 
arboricultural practices, the chapter 

is composed of commercial arborists, 
city foresters, park superintendents, 
nurserymen, educators, research sci- 
entists and others interested in the 
propagation and care of shade trees 
and ornamental shrubs. 

The convention is open to all who 
wish to attend. Registration of dele- 
gates will begin at 8:30 a.m. Wednes- 
day, February 17, and the first paper 
will be presented at 11 a.m. The pro- 
gram is directed toward discussions 
of primary concern to the Midwest, 
but included also are topics of gen- 
eral interest. 
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UY [UE KIN TAPES @ RULES @ PRECISION TOOLS 7 
FROM YOUR SUPPLY HOUSEZ 


HE LUFKIN RULE CO., SAGINAW, MICH 
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ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


Heavy-duty, rugged, for rough conditions. 


STANDARD MODEL 


Will plant your trees in heavy, stony soils, sod on steep hillsides. 

Heeling wheels adjustable to line up with tree row in sidehill planting. 

Over 100 in use by Christmas tree growers who demand quality planting on rough 
land. 

This heavy-duty machine. only $325 f. o. b. Frederick, Md. For Ford, 
Ferguson, Case, International Super C, etc. 


M-4 Model 
Quality planting on recently cut-ove: land (stumps, roots, palmetto, brush). For 
the Coastal Plain and the Lake States. 
Powerfully built with 28” coulter protecting trencher—won’t clog. Timken mounted 
and sealed. 
Articulated construction facilitates planting on short curves. 


Fits same tractors as Standard model. Can be used on crawler tractor with hydraulic 
lift. 
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The following case will illustrate 
how common names of trees may 
even influence legal contracts: 


A contractor had agreed to fur- 
nish and plant 40 “red oaks” on the 
grounds surrounding one of our 
state capitols. When the job was 
about half completed the superin- 
tendent of the grounds discovered 
that some of the trees were scarlet 
and a few were black oaks. The 
contractor had gathered the trees 
from the surrounding woodlots 
where the people classified the oaks 
as either red or white oaks. Since 
the contract did not specify the 
botanical name of the red oak 
(Quercus borealis) it was finally 
agreed to accept what the local peo- 
ple called these trees —- red oaks. 


Scalpers avai.able at $40 extra. 
$425 f. o. b. Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Both models have puncture-proof tires on heeling wheels. 


For specifications and illustrations write 


ROOTSPRE®D 


Libertytown, Md. 
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const TREES 


Write for Christmas 
Tree Grower’s Guide— 
by America’s Largest 
growers. Box 27-B 











MUSSER FORESTS.INC.. INDIANA. PA. 








SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 














TREE SEEDS 


from Northern Italy 
For Foresters and Nurserymen 
Free List on request 


Bol , Ital 
A. ANSALONI 56°" ne y 











FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
STNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES & SHRUBS 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from SEEDS. 
Beautiful Evergreens, lovely trees and shrubs 
for shade, windbreak, snow fence, erosion 
control, ornament, etc. For FREE planting 
guide and price list write 


WOODLOT SEED CO., Norway 43, Mich. 








EVERGREENS 


Seedlings and Transplants 
For Spring 1954 Planting 
Write for Price List and Planting Guide 
Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corp. 


Department of Forests 
INDIANA, INDIANA CO., PA. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











amertean Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dest. F. Fryeburg. Maine 








READING ABOUT 
CONSERVATION 


By ARTHUR B. MEYER 


HERE’S a touch of magic in 
the story of cellulose and how 
man has converted it into such 
diverse products as plastics, lacquers, 
rayon; films, nylon and explosives. 
It’s all interestingly told in Cellu- 
lose: The Chemical That Grows, by 
Williams Haynes. 
Company, 286 pages, Price $4). 
What is cellulose? Well, it is the 
main building material of a tree, for 
example, and the chief constituent 
of wood. How it is produced in the 


| tree is a little epic of life itself. It is 


the story of water, mineral matter 
and carbon dioxide and how they all 
got together. The carbon dioxide 
enters the tree through the leaves. 
Rainwater that has filtered through 
the soil and united with mineral 


| salts enters the tree roots and travels 
| up to the leaves. Inside the leaves 


are small green bodies called chloro- 
plasts. In the presence of sunlight, 


| these chloroplasts are able to start 


a chemical reaction in which all 
these raw materials are concerned. 
This reaction literally tears apart 
the molecules of carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen present in water. Thus a 
number of plant foods, including 
starch, are formed. The starch is con- 
verted to sugar. The sugar is con- 
verted to cellulose which is either 
used at once by the tree or stored up. 

Mr. Haynes’ book is basically a 
story of progress in the science of 


| chemistry and of the application of 


scientific findings by industry for the 


| production of many marvelous prod- 


ucts for human use. Even so, it is a 
story that is just beginning to un- 
fold, in the author’s opinion, and is 
one that has almost limitless possi- 
bilities. 

Along with that story of chemistry 
and industry the author stresses the 
fact that “this greatest of our raw 
materials” is not only abundant and 
widely available on a world basis 
but is also renewable. “Unlike our 
great mineral raw materials—coal, 
petroleum, sulfur, phosphorous, po- 
tash, and all the metals—whose sup- 
ply on earth is fixed, cellulose is a 
product of all living plants. It is 
truly a substance of superabundance 
in nature.” We shall never, he says, 
run short of this raw material. 
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SPEAK UP 
FOR OUR 
ADVERTISERS! 


Our ADVERTISERS 
are spending their money to 
reach you because of your 
influence upon the sale of 
their products and services. 


By their expenditure they 
are also helping to support 
your association in realizing 
the things it is trying to ac- 
complish. 


You, in turn, can help our 
advertisers by buying their 
products and by recommend- 
ing their use to other people. 


Our advertisers recognize 
that our membership is un- 
usual in the sense that it has 
greater than ordinary influ- 
ence upon people’s thinking. 
Your power and _ influence 
are well recognized by our 
advertisers. They know that 
your recommendations carry 
unusual weight in regard to 
the purchase of their prod- 
ucts. 


We should help our ad- 
vertisers because they help 
us. They, too, are important 
cogs in safeguarding our for- 
ests and related natural re- 
sources. They provide the 
tools and the services we 
need to do a creditable job. 


In spending their money 
with us our advertisers are 
trying to do the things we 
are trying to do. That is why 
they deserve our support. 
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From the standpoint of wood as a 
raw material for processing, as a sup- 
ply of this substance which may be 
formed into many things, there is 
apparent significance. Wood in its 
natural state was the first form of 
cellulose used by man. But in very 
few instances have the chemists 
turned to wood first as a source of 
cellulose for synthesizing. They have, 
though, repeatedly turned to it when 
other sources became costly or short 
in supply. The author points out 
that “an acre in the Southern Cotton 
Belt will grow in seven years five 
times as much cellulose in pine trees 
as all the cellulose in seven success- 
ive cotton crops on the same acres, 
and at a fraction of the labor costs, 
without fertilizer, on land so poor 
it would not grow any cotton at all.” 

The marvels of technology, the 
courage and energy of industry are 
apparent in the story told in. this 
book. So too is the importance of 
the supply of raw materials. The 
author, recognizing the exhaustabili- 
ty of non-renewable resources, views 
with optimism our ability to make 
from renewable resources not only 
the things we need but a vaster ar- 
ray of more and better things. At 
least he regards the chemical, cellu- 


lose, and human ingenuity as two 
vital factors in encouraging an op- 
timistic outlook. 


Companion Book 


There is another book that might 
well be read as a companion volume 
to Haynes’ story about cellulose. 
This is Resources and the American 
Dream, by Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. 
(Ronald Press, 55 pages, Price, $2) . 
This small volume is a thought-pro- 
voking essay. The things that Ord- 
way has to say have a direct connec- 
tion—though, perhaps, a very long 
term one—with the general subject 
on which Haynes writes: our use of 
resources. Ordway’s book is sub- 
titled “The Theory of the Limits of 
Growth,” which indicates its theme. 
Ordway predicts that our presently 
expanding industrial consumption 
of resources will result in short sup- 
ply and curtailed production “with- 
in forseeable time.” As a result of 
this our way of life will be drastical- 
ly altered. He feels that unless we 
are mentally prepared for the 
changed cutlook on life made _ nec- 
essary by its changed physical char- 
acter, great injury will be done the 
social order. He suggests, further, 
that if we do become properly pre- 
pared we may find that a life with 
fewer gadgets and a lower standard 
of living may produce a world in 





20 Million 


TREES a year! 


Every year our large teams of hard-work- 
ing MUSSER tree planters start more than 
20 million more trees on the way to hardy, 
healthy and successful treehood: Seedlings 
for Forest and Christmas Tree plan “4 
Transplants for Conservationists, Ti 
Operators and Farmers. MUSSER customers 
KNOW they will receive trees that 

the RIGHT START. Further, we 

about the widest selection of Quality 
Volume to be found in the world 

You will profit from the economies 
huge volume makes possible. 
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FRED MUSSER 
COMPARES TREES 


At right above Fred Musser holds a 
MUSSER seedling while holding an ordi- 
nary seedling of the same variety and age. 
Note how much better growth and root 
system the MUSSER tree shows. This is 
typical of all MUSSER Stock. 


Here are just a few examples of our low 
quantity prices: 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE 
...... $35 per 1000 
NORWAY SPRUCE 


(MUSSER Fast growin 
2 yr. seedlings 5”-10” ___ 


WHITE PINE 


_....... $20 per 1000 
.. $35 per 1000 


DOUGLAS FIR 

3 yr. seedlings 10”-14” __.. $40 per 1000 
AUSTRIAN PINE 

3 yr. seedlings 8”-12” ___. $45 per 1000 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


2 yr. seedlings 3”-6” $45 per 1000 
3 yr. seedlings 8”-14” _._. $75 per 1000 


MUSSER TREES are 


2 yr. seedlings 4”-7” _ 


strain) 
35 per 1000 


2 yr. seedlings 2”-4” 
3 yr. seedlings 6”-10” 


Also shade and hardwood seedlings. Write 
today for Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide 
and complete wholesale stock list; or tell 
us your tequirements. 
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strength until use 
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Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, pecsinn, Pe 
Direct course readings. Write for _A 
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DRAFTING WORK 


by Romola Drost 
6 Inlet Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Maps from survey notes or rough drafts, charts, graphs, 
line and color illustrations, posters and copywork. 10 
years experience in forestry mapping and illustrations 
for publications. Quetations and order forms upon 
request. Samples of work available. . 
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There is an Alaska Sleeping Bag to fit every need, 
weather condition and pocketbook. First choice of 
sportsmen and outdoorsmen everywhere. Lowest factory 
prices. Write for free catalog describing Down, Wool, 
Kapok filled sleeping bags, air mattresses, 
sulated garments. Guaranteed to satisfy 
$9.98 to $103.98. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


‘Alaska SI Sleeping Bag Co. 

309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 

RUSH FREE “Sleeping Bag 
Bargain” Catalog to: 
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which greater intangible values are 
appreciated. 


Few people will disagree that we 
are using up some resources that 
cannot be replaced, and that we are 
using some others that are renew- 
able faster than they are being re- 
placed. There is, however, a school 
of thought that contends that tech- 
nology will find substitutes, or other, 
or better ways of doing things so 
that we can look forward to a life 
with a steadily rising standard of 
living despite present trends in the 
resources picture. The line of rea- 
soning which Ordway follows does 
not reach this conclusion. Which 
way of looking at it is correct, time 
alone will tell. 

However, even though the reader 
may feel that our culture will find 
its balance with natural resources 
through yet undeveloped potential- 
ities, he will not disagree with Ord- 
way that a balance must be obtained. 
Neither is the reader likely to take 
issue with the belief that life should 
not be measured chiefly by “things,” 
nor that a way of living which is less 
glittering physically may be more 
rewarding in other ways—through as 
yet undeveloped potentialities in 
human understanding. 
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Forestry’s Aesops 


Fables for Foresters (compiled 
and edited by John D. Guthrie, For- 
estry Enterprises, 64 pages, Price 
$3.50) begins with the statement: 
“When the accumulation of dry dis- 
course on Forests and Forestry had 
reached a perilous high, and it 
seemed desirable, for the time, to 
relapse into the realm of Fable, the 
Chief Fabulist was faced with the 
problem of ferreting out and organ- 
izing the Fabling Foresters through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land.” 

Chief Fabulist John D. Guthrie 
spent over 15 years gathering the 
fables, and anecdotes which have be- 
come fables with the passage of time, 
from men of the forestry profession 
and has compiled and edited them 
into this small volume. 

Foresters will get a deep belly 
laugh from some of the fun poked 
at their profession and the proced- 
ures and red tape in which it (like 
most other human activities) some- 
times becomes entangled. 

Although the non-forester will 
find occasional use of professional 
lingo in the fables, and organiza- 
tional slang peculiar to the Forest 
Service, especially in its early days, 
he will appreciate that these con- 
tribute to the sharp points neces- 
sary to fables. 








Letters 
(From page 2) 


It appears that with all the statisticians in 
this country, the present status of forest- 
land management has not been adequately 
surveyed. This is a surprise. I should think 
it would be possible to have a current re- 
port on public forestry lands, both state 
and federal without too much difficulty if 
the AFA really wants to make this one of 
its prime objectives. 

Secondly, in my opinion, it appears that 
one of the difficulties with small-ownership 
management of forest lands is that it costs 
the small-owner more to have his woodlot 
properly managed than he can realize from 
the sale of the forestry products. With all 
the foresters being graduated from schools 
of forestry today, why shouldn’t it be pos- 
sible for a management service to grow up, 
that would manage many small holdings 
for a percentage of the gross earnings. This 
sort of service should enable the small for- 
est or woodlot owner to get something out 
of his woodlots, to have it properly man- 
aged, without doing the work himself, and 
if done on a business-like basis provide the 
provider of such a service with a steady 
income. Has this been tried in this, or 
indeed, in any other country? 


Thirdly, it is good to see a review of re- 


cent publications, as this should prove a 
useful guide to further reading. However, 
I suggest that Mr. Meyer cut down a bit on 
his use of five-syllable words, as they tend 
to make his reviews too prosy for popular 
consumption. 

Fourthly, I believe the AMERICAN Forests 
Magazine should be more widely distrib- 
uted, especially in the schools, and suggest 
a campaign for that purpose. 


Ruth G. Reichbart 
New York, New York 


Resources for the Future 
EpITOR: 


. I think you gave our Resources for 
the Future a wonderful coverage in the 
AMERICAN Forests for January. It was a 
clear, succinct outline of the ground the 


Conference covered and the staff of the 
Association is to be commended for getting 
this material, pictures and all of it together 
in such a short time, thus making the story 
available to our membership. 


Horace M. Atpeigpe 
New York 20, N. 
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REPORTING AT THE 44TH ANNUAL FORESTRY CONFERENCE OF THE WESTERN Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association, the Western Forest Pest Committee said that in the few years 
the committee has been active the Federal Forest Pest Control Act "has gotten 
into high gear in cooperative detection surveys and cooperative control." Chair- 
man Ernest L. Kolbe reported that "one of the most important developments in 
forest pest matters has been the organization of Forest Pest Control Action 
Councils." Six such councils are now active in the principal forest regions of 
the West—namely, California; Washington and Oregon; north Idaho and Montana; 
Colorado, Wyoming and South Dakota; and Arizona, New Mexico and southern Idaho, 
Mr. Kolbe said. These action councils, representing federal and state forest 
agencies and private groups, cooperate in developing sound pest control pro- 
grams for their areas. Their accomplishments include analysis of research 
needs, development of cooperation on detection surveys, reports to the public 
on the more serious outbreaks, and decisions on implementing and financing con- 
trol projects. "Our timber losses from insects and diseases in western states 
is continuing at something over five billion board feet a year," Mr. Kolbe said. 
"While certain improvements have been made in reducing losses in a number of 
areas, new outbreaks and increases elsewhere have offset these gains." 


SENATE BILL 2549 INTRODUCED BY SENATOR GEORGE D. AIKEN (Vermont) and others to provide 
for federal assistance to local watershed associations or conservancy districts 
received the endorsement of The American Forestry Association on January 14 at 
hearings before the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee. Purpose of the 
measure that has White House approval would be to encourage local programs of 
soil conservation and water management, thus shifting the emphasis in flood con- 
trol to more flood prevention at headwaters of streams and rivers. At the hear- 
ings, Lowell Besley, executive director-forester of the AFA, said that a "care- 
ful study of the bill indicates that this is a measure to further soil conser- 
vation of water and the prevention of soil erosion and floods by concentrating 
on improvement of the small upstream watersheds which are so critical." Besley 
said the bill was in accord with the Association's program which recommends that 
"public agencies should provide for coordination of planning and application of 
watershed-management and flood=-prevention measures on upstream forests, agri- 
cultural, and range lands with the construction of downstream flood control and 
water power development projects." 


NEARLY TWO MILLION PERSONS WENT SKIING DURING 1953 on the open slopes of the national 
forests, the United States Department of Agriculture has announced. This num- 
ber just about equals the 1952 record. Reports to the U.S. Forest Service from 
the national forests indicate that as many or more people in 1954 will take part 
in this fast-growing sport which now outranks camping as recreation in national 
forests. New lifts have been erected at Heather Meadows, Mount Baker National 
Forest and at Stevens Pass, Wenatchee National Forest, both in Washington, and 
a third at Slide Mountain, 12 miles from Reno, Nevada, in the Toiyabe National 
Forest, the Forest Service reported. 


PERCIVAL S. RIDSDALE, FORMER EDITOR OF AMERICAN FORESTS magazine and founder of the 
American Nature Association, died December 24 at Johnstown, Pennsylvania. He was 
81. Mr. Ridsdale came to Washington in 1912 as executive secretary of the AFA and 
editor of its magazine. He resigned in 1922 to help found the American Nature 
Association and retired as secretary of that organization in 1937. Born in 
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Bradford, England, Mr. Ridsdale came to this country when he was seven. He was 
editor of the Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, Daily and Sunday News from 1890 to 
1900 and the Wilkes-Barre Leader from 1900 to 1904. He also served as a corre- 
spondent for New York and Philadelphia newspapers and was a war correspondent 
during the Spanish American War. During World War I, Mr.Ridsdale was director 
of the National War Garden Commission and joined in the organization of the 20th 
Regiment of Forestry Engineers. He was made an Officer de Merite Agricole by 
France and later a member of the Societe Nationale d'Acclimation. An enthusi- 
astic golfer, he was a member of the United States Senior Golf Association and 
participated in their annual tournaments until he was 80. 


APPEARANCE OF A SNOWY OWL IN THE WASHINGTON, D.C. AREA just before Thanksgiving and of 
another during Christmas week reminded Irston R. Barnes, president of the Au- 
Gubon Society of the District of Columbia, that the winter of 1953-54 is a : 
scheduled invasion year for these Arctic visitors. The snowy owl is a bird of 
the tundra. In years of normal food supply it remains in the north regardless 
of the winter's severity. Spectacular birds, the males are nearly pure white 
with some flecking of brown. The females and young are markedly barred with 
gray or brown. They are large, round-headed with prominent yellow eyes set in 
pure white facial disks. Few of the owls tnat come south live to return to the 
Arctic. Presumably, their flight is made without benefit of the instinctive 
guidance that safeguards the habitual migrants as to route and destination, Mr. ’ 
Barnes said. | 





A NUMBER OF WOOD RAILROAD PILINGS DRIVEN INTO LAKE MICHIGAN more than 100 years ago were 
recently recovered in perfect condition. Samples from the pilings have been 
identified as red pine and red oak by a scientist at the U.S. Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. The pilings were uncovered during excavation 
for a 4l-story skyscraper being built above the Illinois Central tracks and 
railroad station in Chicago. "Some of the oak piles are high-quality virgin 
timber and are being cut into paneling for one of the rooms in the new sky- 
scraper," Dr. B. Francis Kukachka, the wood technologist who identified the 
Samples, reported. 





FEDERAL CONSERVATION HAS BECOME SUBJECT TO POLITICAL WHIMS and has taken a long step 
backward, it was stated in January by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute who retired in 1946 as director of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and Bureau of Biological Survey. The positions of direc- 
tors and assistant directors in the Fish and Wildlife Service and the National 
Park Service and those of chief and deputy chief of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice all have been placed in Schedule C in the federal government "which, in 
blunt terms means that any or all these jobs can be filled by political hacks 
whenever the present, or any future administration, is so disposed," Dr. Gabriel- 
son said. The position of chief of the Forest Service is in Schedule A "which 
we understand is being reviewed now to determine how many jobs in that category 
may be made subject to political appointment," Dr. Gabrielson said. "For years, 
conservation groups have been working with considerable success to get the 
States to fill administrative positions in forestry, parks and wildlife protec- 
tion with competent personnel protected by the merit system," Dr. Gabrielson 
continued. "The fact that the federal bureaus were headed by career men was an 
effective example that helped promote these efforts in the states." 








DOUGLASFIR_ SAWMILLS DID MORE BUSINESS DURING 1953 than for any year in the past quarter 
century, according to year-end figures released in January by Harris E. Smith, 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen's Association. The lumber leader said 
mills in the rain belt of western Oregon and Washington had orders for 10,171,- 
657,000 board feet in 1953, which topped the record in 1951 by 65 million feet 
and was 137 million feet above 1952. 





THIRTEEN NEW WEST COAST TREE FARMS TOTALLING 10,440 ACRES were certified early in Janu- 
ary in Portland, Oregon, by the Industrial Forestry Association board of direc- 
tors. fix of the private forest properties are in Oregon and seven in Wash- 
ington, according to Roy F. Morse, Longview, IFA chairman. At the same time, 
Morse stated, four additions to existing West Coast tree farms, adding up to 
5717 acres, were certified. Thus 16,157 acres of forest lands were brought 
under the private forest management program. 
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THAT’S RIGHT. SMOKEY... 
IT IS OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO PREVENT FOREST FIRES 





.. . One good way to help reduce this tragic 
waste of our country’s natural resources is by 
using Smokey Fire Prevention Bookmatches. 
Give them to your friends, customers and em- 
ployees. This is the perfect way to keep fire pre- 
vention in their minds . . . and in their hands. 


... Each time a match is used, Smokey will re- 
mind them to be careful . . . and they will also 
read “your” message or advertisement which is 
imprinted on each matchbook cover. Sell your 
angen on i : ORDER TODAY 

service while Smokey teaches fire prevention. 

Four cases (10,000 match books), same im- 
print, same design to one address are only 
$80.00, transportation prepaid on four cases. 











ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODAY — JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 




















' 
Check these Facts: ' THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION : 
: 919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Date. : 
2,500 match books in each case e Please enter our order for _..... cases of Smokey Fire Prevention Bookmatches with : 
4 cases _ $ 80.00 « imprint as shown blow. ; 
10 cases . a a ; Check enclosed [7 Bill us : 
Transportation Prepaid ° 
‘ ' {§MPRINT / ; 
1 case $25.00} SHOULD : 
2 cases _ 45.00 7 READ ; 
Transportation collect ‘ (PLEASE PRINT) ; 
’ 
* SHIP TO : 
We have two other fire prevention match ; 
designs in addition to Smokey. Check : Name ‘ : 
here if you would like sample flats. [] 1 Street Ea eee | ene eau State : 
2-54 * : 
' 
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grass clippings, garden waste. hay, straw, sawdust 
mabur f available. A little does much. Keeps full 
strength until used 

Send only $1. for enough to activate up to two tons, 





plus complete instructions includi “SECRETS OF 
SAWDUST" and special 32-page booklet “GARDENING 
IN GOD'S WAY.” ORDER BY MAIL TODAY 
We pay del 
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which greatet 
appreciated. 


intangible values are 

Few people will disagree that we 
are using up that 
cannot be replaced, and that we are 
using others that are 
than they are 
There is, however, a school 
of thought that contends that tech- 
nology will find substitutes 
or bette 


some resources 


some renew- 
able faste1 


placed. 


being re- 


, or other, 
doing things so 
that we can look forward to a life 
with a steadily 


wavs of 


standard of 
living despite present trends in the 
resources picture. The 
soning which Ordway 


rising 


line of rea- 
follows does 
Which 
way of looking at it is correct, 
alone will tell. 


not reach this conclusion. 
time 
However, even though the reader 
mav feel that our culture will find 
its balance natural resources 
through vet undeveloped potential- 
ities, he will not disagree with Ord- 
way that a balance must be obtained. 
Neither is the reader likely to take 
issue with the belief that life should 
not be measured chiefly by “things,” 
nor that a way of living which is less 
glittering physically may be more 
rewarding in other ways—through as 
vet undeveloped potentialities in 
human understanding. 


with 
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Forestry’s Aesops 


Fables for Foresters (compiled 
and edited by John D. Guthrie, For 
estry Enterprises, 64 pages, Price 
$3.50) begins with the statement: 
“When the accumulation of dry dis 
course on Forests and Forestry had 
reached a_ perilous high, and_ it 
seemed desirable, for the time, to 
relapse into the realm of Fable, the 
Chief Fabulist was faced with the 
problem of ferreting out and organ 
izing the Fabling Foresters through 
out the length and breadth of the 
land.” 

Chief Fabulist John D. Guthrie 
spent over 15 years gathering the 
fables, and anecdotes which have be- 
come fables with the passage of time, 
from men of the forestry profession 
and has compiled and edited them 
into this small volume. 

Foresters will get a deep belly 
laugh from some of the fun poked 
at their profession and the proced- 
ures and red tape in which it (like 
most other human activities) 
times becomes entangled. 

Although the non-forester will 
find occasional use of professional 
lingo in the fables, and organiza- 
tional slang peculiar to the Forest 
Service, especially in its early days, 
he will appreciate that these con 
tribute to the sharp points neces- 
sary to fables. 


some- 





Letters 
(From page 2) 


It appears that with all the statisticians in 
this country, the present status of forest- 
land management has not been adequately 
surveyed. This is a surprise. I should think 
it would be possible to have a current re- 
port on public forestry lands, both state 
and federal without too much difficulty if 
the AFA really wants to make this one of 
its prime objectives. 


Secondly, in my opinion, it appears that 
one of the difficulties with small-ownership 
management of forest lands is that it costs 
the small-owner more to have his woodlot 
properly managed than he can realize from 
the sale of the forestry products. With all 
the foresters being graduated from schools 
of forestry today, why shouldn't it be pos 
sible for 4 management service to grow up, 
that would manage many small holdings 
for a percentage of the gross earnings. ‘This 
sort of service should enable the small for 
est or woodlot owner to get something out 
of his woodlots, to have it properly man 
aged, without doing the work himself, and 
if done on a business-like basis provide the 
provider of such a service with a steady 
income. Has this been tried in this, o1 
indeed, in any other country? 


Thirdly 


it is good to see a review of tre 


cent publications, as this should prove a 
useful guide to further reading. However, 
I suggest that Mr. Meyer cut down a bit on 
his use of five-syllable words, as they tend 
to make his reviews too prosy for popular 
consumption. 

Fourthly, I believe the AMERICAN Forests 
Magazine should be more widely distrib- 
uted, especially in the schools, and suggest 
a campaign for that purpose. 


Ruth G. Reichbart 
New York, New York 


Resources for the Future 
k.prror 


I think you gave our Resources for 
the Future a wonderful coverage in the 
AMERICAN Forests tor January. It was a 
clear, succinct outline of the ground the 
Conference covered and the stafl of the 
Association is to be commended for getting 
this material, pictures and all of it together 
in such a short time, thus making the story 
available to our membership 


Horace M. Albright 
New York 20, N. ¥ 

















REPORTING AT THE 44TH ANNUAL FORESTRY CONFERENCE OF THE WESTERN Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association, the Western Forest Pest Committee said that in the few years 
the committee has been active the Federal Forest Pest Control Act "has gotten 
into high gear in cooperative detection surveys and cooperative control." Chair- 
man Ernest L. Kolbe reported that "one of the most important developments in 
forest pest matters has been the organization of Forest Pest Control Action 
Councils." Six such councils are now active in the principal forest regions of 
the West—namely, California; Washington and Oregon; north Idaho and Montana; 
Colorado, Wyoming and South Dakota; and Arizona, New Mexico and southern Idaho, 
Mr. Kolbe said. These action councils, representing federal and state forest 
agencies and private groups, cooperate in developing sound pest control pro- 
grams for their areas. Their accomplishments include analysis of research 
needs, development of cooperation on detection surveys, reports to the public 
on the more serious outbreaks, and decisions on implementing and financing con- 
trol projects. "Our timber losses from insects and diseases in western states 
is continuing at something over five billion board feet a year," Mr. Kolbe said. 
"While certain improvements have been made in reducing losses in a number of 
areas, new outbreaks and increases elsewhere have offset these gains.” 


SENATE BILL 2549 INTRODUCED BY SENATOR GEORGE D. AIKEN (Vermont) and others to provide 











for federal assistance to local watershed associations or conservancy districts 
received the endorsement of The American Forestry Association on January 14 at 
hearings before the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee. Purpose of the 
measure that has White House approval would be to encourage local programs of 
soil conservation and water management, thus shifting the emphasis in flood con- 
trol to more flood prevention at headwaters of streams and rivers. At the hear- 
ings, Lowell Besley, executive director-forester of the AFA, said that a "care- 
ful study of the bill indicates that this is a measure to further soil conser- 
vation of water and the prevention of soil erosion and floods by concentrating 
on improvement of the small upstream watersheds which are so critical." Besley 
said the bill was in accord with the Association's program which recommends that 
"public agencies should provide for coordination of planning and application of 
watershed-management and flood=-prevention measures on upstream forests, agri- 
cultural, and range lands with the construction of downstream flood control and 
water power development projects." 


NEARLY TWO MILLION PERSONS WENT SKIING DURING 19535 on the open slopes of the national 
forests, the United States Department of Agriculture has announced. This num- 
ber just about equals the 1952 record. Reports to the U.S. Forest Service from 
the national forests indicate that as many or more people in 1954 will take part 
in this fast-growing sport which now outranks camping as recreation in national 
forests. New lifts have been erected at Heather Meadows, Mount Baker National 
Forest and at Stevens Pass, Wenatchee National Forest, both in Washington, and 
a third at Slide Mountain, 12 miles from Reno, Nevada, in the Toiyabe National 
Forest, the Forest Service reported. 


PERCIVAL S. RIDSDALE, FORMER EDITOR OF AMERICAN FORESTS magazine and founder of the 
American Nature Association, died December 24 at Johnstown, Pennsylvania. He was 
81. Mr. Ridsdale came to Washington in 1912 as executive secretary of the AFA and 
editor of its magazine. He resigned in 1922 to help found the American Nature 
Association and retired as secretary of that organization in 1957. Born in 
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NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


Bradford, England, Mr. Ridsdale came to this country when he was seven. He was 
editor of the Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, Daily and Sunday News from 1890 to 
1900 and the Wilkes-Barre Leader from 1900 to 1904. He also served as a corre- 
spondent for New York and Philadelphia newspapers and was a war correspondent 
during the Spanish American War. During World War I, Mr.Ridsdale was director 
of the National War Garden Commission and joined in the organization of the 20th 
Regiment of Forestry Engineers. He was made an Officer de Merite Agricole by 
France and later a member of the Societe Nationale d'Acclimation. An enthusi- 
astic golfer, he was a member of the United States Senior Golf Association and 
participated in their annual tournaments until he was 80. 


APPEARANCE OF A SNOWY OWL IN THE WASHINGTON, D.C. AREA just before Thanksgiving and of 





another during Christmas week reminded Irston R. Barnes, president of the Au- 
GQubon Society of the District of Columbia, that the winter of 1953-54 is a 
scheduled invasion year for these Arctic visitors. The snowy owl is a bird of 
the tundra. In years of normal food supply it remains in the north regardless 
of the winter's severity. Spectacular birds, the males are nearly pure white 
with some flecking of brown. The females and young are markedly barred with 
gray or brown. They are large, round-headed with prominent yellow eyes set in 
pure white facial disks. Few of the owls that come south live to return to the 
Arctic. Presumably, their flight is made without benefit of the instinctive 
guidance that safeguards the habitual migrants as to route and destination, Mr. 
Barnes said. 


A NUMBER OF WOOD RAILROAD PILINGS DRIVEN INTO LAKE MICHIGAN more than 100 years ago were 





FEDERAL 


recently recovered in perfect condition. Samples from the pilings have been 
identified as red pine and red oak by a scientist at the U.S. Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. The pilings were uncovered during excavation 
for a 4l-story skyscraper being built above the Illinois Central tracks and 
railroad station in Chicago. "Some of the oak piles are high-quality virgin 
timber and are being cut into paneling for one of the rooms in the new sky-= 
scraper," Dr. B. Francis Kukachka, the wood technologist who identified the 
Samples, reported. 


CONSERVATION HAS BECOME SUBJECT TO POLITICAL WHIMS and has taken a long step 





backward, it was stated in January by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute who retired in 1946 as director of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and Bureau of Biological Survey. The positions of direc- 
tors and assistant directors in the Fish and Wildlife Service and the National 
Park Service and those of chief and deputy chief of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice all have been placed in Schedule C in the federal government "which, in 
blunt terms means that any or all these jobs can be filled by political hacks 
whenever the present, or any future administration, is so disposed," Dr. Gabriel- 
son said. The position of chief of the Forest Service is in Schedule A "which 
we understand is being reviewed now to determine how many jobs in that category 
may be made subject to political appointment," Dr. Gabrielson said. "For years, 
conservation groups have been working with considerable success to get the 
States to fill administrative positions in forestry, parks and wildlife protec- 
tion with competent personnel protected by the merit system," Dr. Gabrielson 
continued. "The fact that the federal bureaus were headed by career men was an 
effective example that helped promote these efforts in the states." 


DOUGLASFIR SAWMILLS DID MORE BUSINESS DURING 1953 than for any year in the past quarter 





century, according to year-end figures released in January by Harris E. Smith, 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen's Association. The lumber leader said 
mills in the rain belt of western Oregon and Washington had orders for 10,171,- 
657,000 board feet in 1953, which topped the record in 1951 by 65 million feet 
and was 137 million feet above 1952. 


THIRTEEN NEW WEST COAST TREE FARMS TOTALLING 10,440 ACRES were certified early in Janu- 
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ary in Portland, Oregon, by the Industrial Forestry Association board of direc- 
tors. fix of the private forest properties are in Oregon and seven in Wash- 
ington, according to Roy F. Morse, Longview, IFA chairman. At the same time, 
Morse stated, four additions to existing West Coast tree farms, adding up to 
5717 acres, were certified. Thus 16,157 acres of forest lands were brought 
under the private forest management program. 
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THAT’S RIGHT, SMOKEY ... 
‘ IT IS OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO PREVENT FOREST FIRES 











. One good way to help reduce this tragic 
waste of our country’s natural resources is by 
using Smokey Fire Prevention Bookmatches. 
Give them to your friends, customers and em- 
ployees. This is the perfect way to keep fire pre- 
vention in their minds . .. and in their hands. 


. Each time a match is used, Smokey will re- 
mind them to be careful .. . and they will also 
read “your” message or advertisement which is 
l= imprinted on each matchbook cover. Sell your 
service while Smokey teaches fire prevention. 





ORDER TODAY 


Four cases (10,000 match books), same im- 


print, same design to one address are only 
$80.00, transportation prepaid on four cases. 





ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODAY — JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 




















Check these Facts: ' THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION : 
: 919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. I : 
2,500 match books in each case ’ re ; ae ee ee Sse Mee ee ee ee ’ 
7 Please enter our order tor ow case C Smokey e = Book “ 8 
4 cases $ 80.00 « imprint as shown blow. - 
10 cases 175.00 4 Check enclosed [7 Bill us (1 : 
Transportation Prepaid 8 
. ' [IMPRINT 
1 case $ 25.00 | SHOULD wie ‘ 
2 cases 45.00 " READ ° 
Transportation collect ' (PLEASE PRINT) : 
' 
- SHIP TO ’ 
We have two other fire prevention match ~ 
designs in addition to Smokey. Check : Name : 
here if you would like sample flats. [] o Street City State : 
2-54 # : 
' 





















Feature Photo of the Month 








Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10. 


Photo courtesy Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


The Tree of El Tule, which stands in a village church 
yard near Oaxaca, Mexico. Its trunk is the largest on 
record—120 feet in circumference. The tree predates 
Columbus and is still growing. El Tule is a Mexican 
ahuehuete cypress. Its loftiest branch is 150 feet 
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AN UNFORGETTABLE EXPERIENCE! 


Vacation this summer in the wilderness. Join the Trail Riders of the Wilderness on that ex- 
pedition you have been planning to take in the wild rugged back country of our forests and 
parks. See for yourself the magnificent beauty of the primitive wilderness as you ride the nar- 
row trails... fish in lakes and streams... climb the mountain or hike around the lake . . . 
enjoy the companionship of fellow riders . .. relax beside the evening campfire . . . sleep 
soundly under a canopy of stars: and return to civilization refreshed and vigorous to tackle 
the job ahead. That can be your vacation with the Trail Riders... AN UNFORGETTABLE 
EXPERIENCE. Here is the tentative schedule for 1954. 


FLATHEAD—SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, MONTANA 


July 5 to July 16; July 16 to July 27 
$215 from Missoula, Montana. Parties limited to 25 


QUETICO—SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, MINNESOTA Canoe Trip 


July 10 to July 19 

$195 from Ely, Minnesota. Party limited to 15 

SHOSHONE—YELLOWSTONE TRAIL, WYOMING 
July 20 to July 30 

$215 from Cody, Wyoming. Party limited to 25 

MAROON BELLS—SNOWMASS WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
July 21 to July 31 and August 3 to August 13 
$215 from Glenwood Springs. Colorado 
Parties limited to 30 
WONDERLAND TRAIL, MT. RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, 
WASHINGTON 


August 15 to August 25 
Cost $210. Party limited to 25 


HIGH UNITAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
July 26 to August 5 
$215 from Vernal, Utah. Party limited to 26 
SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
July 27 to August 6 and August 10 to August 20 
$205 from Sun Valley, Idaho. Parties limited to 25 
SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
August 13 to August 23 and August 28 to September 7 
$215 from Durango, Colorado. Parties limited to 25 
GLACIER PEAK—LAKE CHELAN, WASHINGTON 
August 26 to September 6 
$215 from Wenatchee, Washington. Party limited to 25 
SEQUOIA—MT. WHITNEY WILDERNESS, CALIFORNIA 
August 25 to September 3 
$210 from Lone Pine, California. Party limited to 20 
PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 


September 8 to September 19 
$215 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. Party limited to 25 





$175 from Asheville, N. C. Party limited to 20. 





ANNOUNCING SPRING SADDLE TRIP IN GREAT SMOKIES 


We take pleasure in announcing our annual spring saddle trip in the Great Smoky Mountains, North Caro- 
lina, scheduled for May 19 to May 29. The trip has been timed to catch the colorful festival of wildflowers and 
flowering trees. Headquarters for the party will be the Cataloochee Ranch near Waynesville. This thousand-acre 
sheep and cattle ranch is situated on the border of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. Complete cost— 





Write or wire for detailed information itineraries. and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C 


























ONLY $3.75 A DAY FOR FUEL 
POWERS AND HEATS THIS MILL! 


For 8 vears now, a Cat* D13000 Engine has been the 
sole source of power in the Terry Lumber Company’s 
sawmill, Ellington, N. Y. It runs a 56-in. circle saw, 
16-ft. 4-block carriage, log turner, log haul, 36-in. 
3-saw edger, double end trimmer, 36-in. slash saw and 
16 ft. of double sorting chain. Production averages 
1000 bd. ft. of northeastern hardwoods an hour—7 hours 
a day, 20 days a month, all year round. 


In cold weather, the D13000 furnishes heat for the 
mill, too. Warm air, trapped in a hood attached to the 
front end of the engine, is led through a 12-in. pipe to 
the plant’s working area. 
E. H. “Our fuel costs for our 
D13000 run us about $3.75 a day at the most—and that’s 
cheap operation. 


Speaking for the company, 
Terry has this to say: 


This, plus our low repair bill, makes 
the engine the only one for us.” 

How are your power costs running? Compare—and 
youll find that Caterpillar Diesels can do a money- 
saving job for you. You have a choice of engines and 
electric sets, available in 12 sizes up to 500 HP and 


315 KW, that exactly meet your needs. They’re honestly 
rated—the power they promise is the power they deliver. 
They respond readily to load requirements for smooth 
saw cuts, use No. 2 furnace oil without fouling, start 
quickly in below-zero temperatures, and are easy to 
operate and maintain. What’s more, they're ruggedly 
built to deliver year after year of profitable operation. 

Your nearby Caterpillar Dealer can be counted on 
for prompt service and reliable information. Ask him 
to show you how Caterpillar power can pay off for you! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


‘Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks —® 








